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End of the Middle Way 


OTHING could be simpler—or have the backing of more 

numerous precedents—than the strategy by which the Govern- 
ment last week avoided the threatened railway strike. And nothing 
could do more to undermine both the Government’s pet nostrum of 
nationalisation and its practical economic policy for the restraint of 
inflation. 

The strategy was to give way: it was to meet the unions by over- 
ruling both the independent, expert advice that the Government had 
previously sought and the policy of the body directly responsible for 
railway management. The Court of Inquiry and the Railway 
Executive had examined the railwaymen’s demands by the same tests 
and arrived at almost identical conclusions. An increase of 5 per cent 
was about what was needed to keep railway wages in line with the 
general round of advances in other industries and it was also, in the 
words of the Court of Inquiry, “the maximum amount which it is 
within the capacity of British Railways to pay.” In the course of last 
week’s negotiations, under the strongest pressure from the unions, the 
Executive did allow itself to take a more optimistic view—perhaps 
an unrealistic view—of the railways’ capacity to pay; the wage offer 
was increased. But it insisted on the principle that there was a 
close limit to that capacity, and refused to go the whole way to meet 
the unions’ minimum demands. When negotiations on that basis 
broke down, the Government simply stepped in and altered the basis. 
It converted all the previous discussion, in terms of what the railways 
could afford with present charges, into so much shadow boxing. In 
effect, it ruled that the unions’ demands should be met and the 
Government would see that the money was found—presumably by 
raising railway charges after all. 


The probable consequences for British transport are discussed in 
an article on page 500. Here it is necessary only to point out that the 
settlement is by no means the worst that could have been arranged. 
It was argued in these columns last week that the railway dispute 
involved two principles of first importance for industrial relations in 
general and especially for the management of the nationalised 
industries. These were, briefly, that an increase in wages should be 
directly tied to an improvement in working methods on the railways, 
and that there should be no government subsidy of the railways. 
Lip-service at least has been paid to both these principles. It appears 
(though the Government has not said so directly) that there is to be 
an increase in charges rather than a subsidy, and the unions have pro- 
mised quickly to negotiate with the Railway Executive for the reform 
of some of the most grossly restrictive working practices. How 
much or little these paper provisions will mean is hard to guess. 
Unless charges are quickly raised by a considerable margin, and unless 
railway traffic proves to be less sensitive to higher costs than has been 
feared, the Transport Commission will not be saved from running at 
a deficit in the fourth year of life as it has done in the first three. To 
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let this go on at a time of buoyant demand would be to 
accept transport’s financial problem as insoluble. If it 
happens, the Commission will in practice be absolved 
from the statutory obligation to pay its way “ taking 
one year with another.” The only sense in which trans- 
port will not be subsidised is that the fact will not be 
acknowledged in advance. That this will be the actual 
effect of last week’s settlement appears overwhelmingly 
probable. 


It is no easier to take an optimistic view on the 
application of the second cardinal principle. The unions 
have by no means accepted the specific changes in 
working methods that the Railway Executive wished to 
write into the agreement on wages. They have promised 
their “fullest co-operation” in a joint committee to 
consider the Executive’s proposals. To have so much in 
writing is an advance, and no doubt the railway workers 
will be sufficiently pleased with their higher pay to take 
more kindly to such proposals than they have done 
before. But it would be very rash to assume that any 
large economies in manpower, making an appreciable 
contribution to the finance of the wage advances, will 
soon follow without any more trouble. 


* 


These arguments are not intended in themselves to 
condemn the railway settlement. They are to say that, 
while its positive merits are highly doubtful, the evil 
consequences of the method by which the settlement 
was achieved are inescapable. The main consequences 
can be discussed under two heads: they affect the 
working of nationalisation in general ; and they affect the 
course of wages, inflation and financial policy. Under 
the first head, the railway settlement drives one more nail 
into the coffin of the public corporation ; it is probably 
a nail stout enough to ensure that the lid will never be 
prised off again. The whole basis on which national- 
isation in Britain has been advocated and accepted— 
the theory that by entrusting them to independent 
boards the affairs of the nationalised industries could be 
kept out of politics—has been seriously weakened if not 
destroyed. Ministers will say, of course, that the railway 
unions reached their wage settlement with the Executive, 
not with them ; direct negotiations between employer 
and employed had broken down but were resumed after 
Mr Bevan had by talking to both sides miraculously 
restored good will. No one—least of all any trade union 
—is going to take this interpretation of what happened 
seriously. It is true only in the formal sense the 
final details of the settlement were agreed between the 
unions and the Railway Executive. What chiefly 
concerns the unions is the general scale of the wage 
advances obtained for their members. And for all 
Air py sa it - the ae which decided 

. It accepted responsibility for finding money 
to meet the unions’ serious demands in full, after the 
Executive had insisted that it was unable to do so. In 
precisely the same spirit the Government two months 
ago decided that the miners’ demands should be met 
by putting up coal prices after the National Coal Board 
had negotiated on the principle that the industry’s ability 
to pay higher wages was limited by the existing prices. 

The implications of these two cases are beyond any 
mistaking. No union in a nationalised industry will 
ever again accept as final either the “no” of a public 
corporation as employer or the recommendations of an 
arbitration tribunal or industrial court. ‘The union will 
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always appeal over their heads to the Governmen 
Harassed and overworked ministers have now brought 
upon themselves, on top of everything else, direct respon. 
sibility for the level of wages and for industrial peace 
in the nationalised industries. And if they are responsible 
for matters so cardinal as wages and prices their concer 
with every other aspect of management will necessarily 
become even closer than it is already. It is not even a 
matter of real power passing from the corporations to 
the responsible departmental ministers—for Fuel and 
Power, Transport, and so on. With wage questions 
occupying the crucial place that is inevitable ip 
inflationary times, the Minister of Labour, of all people, 
may well become in practice a sort of grand co-ordinator 
for the affairs of the nationalised industries. It requires 
a sanguine temperament to rate the prospect as no worse 
than disturbing in its implications for the future 
efficiency of Britain’s basic industries. 


* 


The implications for wages and general economic 
policy are neither less important nor less unpleasant. 
And here the chickens will come home to roost more 
promptly. The 5 per cent rise in railway wages recom- 
mended by the Court of Inquiry could have been 
regarded as the completion of this winter’s general round 
of wage advances. By yielding to the unions’ demand 
for half as much again—for a 7} per cent increase— 
the Government has made the railwaymen’s advance 
much more significant. It is not only the end of the 
first round of wage increases since restraint broke down ; 
it is also in itself the beginning of the second round. 
Workers who got proportionately smaller increases three 
or four months ago, before the recent rise in living costs, 
are most unlikely now to be content with them for long. 
Whether a new policy of restraint would be desirable 
if it were possible is now an almost entirely irrelevant 
question. The policy is not possible. The trade unions 
accepted restraint three years ago in the belief that real 
wages could be improved by a reduction in prices. They 
stuck to the policy for more than two years partly out 
of loyalty to the Government and partly from inert, 
but chiefly because the disappointment to their hopes 
was not very sharp ; though prices did not fall, their rise 
was fairly slow. This basis for restraint has now been 
completely destroyed. Prices have risen fast and every- 
one knows that this year they will go on rising. By 
appearing itself to endorse the justice of a 7} per cent 
wage advance, at the cost of raising railway charges (and 
therefore of an additional increase in other prices), the 
Government has made it quite certain that there will be 
no long pause this summer in the spiral of rising costs 
and prices. 

It is too late to argue about the wisdom or the morality 
of this. It is necessary realistically to measure the const- 
quences. If a second round of wage advances had been 
that Britain must pay for 

erfully to restrict con 
sumption and hold inflation in check ; the extra £50 
million of resources required for defence might have been 
found without taking away much more of private incom 
in taxation. Now it has to be assumed that wages wil 
lag little behind prices and the relief to the budgetary 
problem will therefore be small. 

But the implications are wider than that. Since mT 
Government policy has rested on the possibility ° 


middle way between open inflation and the use of the 
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old-fashioned monetary compulsions to keep demand in 
check. Trade union restraint over wages, controls on 
prices and distribution, and moderation in dividend 
increases have together kept the economy from the 
extremities of inflation without the need for a financial 
discipline politically too harsh for the Labour Party. 
What the railway settlement has helped finally to destroy 
is this middle choice. Wage restraint is not going to be 
renewed and prices will not be kept down by controls. 
The Government is faced at last with two choices only. 
The resources for defence can be found by cutting con- 
sumption in one of two ways: savings can be enforced, 
with great social inequity and at heavy costs in economic 


Affair of 


A the fuller explanation of it that the Prime 
Minister gave at the second attempt (and which 
he should have given at the first), it is apparent that the 
appointment of an American Admiral to be Supreme 
Commander of the allied naval forces in the North 
Atlantic is appropriate to the circumstances and that it 
comports no insult to the traditions of the Royal Navy. 
But that is not by any means to say that the angry dis- 
cussions in the House of Commons were a storm in a 
teacup. On the contrary, the first unofficial and incom- 
plete report—coming from Copenhagen of all places— 
caused a sudden upsurge of anger and surprise in the 
House of Commons, which was fully echoed in the nation 
at large. It is true that Mr Churchill played on patriotic 
feelings with more guile than statesmanship: he put the 
worst possible construction on a matter that was still 
obscure by suggesting that the claims of British admirals 
to the command had been “ brushed out of the way” 
and British policy allowed to fall far “into the walks 
of humility.” And Mr Attlee made things worse with 
a casual, ill-informed answer to the effect that the twelve 
governments of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
had discussed and approved the appointment—and that 
was that. But if Mr Churchill showed too keen a sense 
of party advantage in the way he pressed and phrased 
his questions, the Prime Minister showed too dull a 
sense of national dignity and tradition in his manner 
of parrying them. Between them they got the House 
boiling in a way that has left a sediment of anti-American 
feeling which only informed debate can disperse. 


_ More important in the long run was the sudden realisa- 
tion that six months can pass before a vital strategic 
decision is made known, and that the workings of Nato 
seem to elude the grasp and the eye of Parliament ; for 
it is said that Mr Shinwell agreed in principle to this 
appointment last October and that Mr Bevin gave it his 
approval in December. Henceforth the House of Com- 
mons will want to be told—within the limits imposed 
by genuine military security, not by political caution— 
what is going on in Nato before, not after, it leaks out 
through the American or continental press. It will also 
want to be told clearly where the political authority for 
important joint decisions lies and how the interlocking 
lerarchy of committees scattered between Washington, 
ondon and Paris does its work. (Mr Shinwell says that 
criticism of the organisation, such as Lord Ismay 
‘xpressed in the House of Lords last week, is ignorant ; 
on the contrary, it is well informed and finds echoes 
among the officials and officers of Nato itself.) It will 
“<pect—and in this public opinion will support it—that 
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inefficiency, by open inflation ; or competing demands 
on the national resources can be cut down at their source 
by retrenchment, taxation and monetary policy. 
Until now the compromise of a semi-controlled economy 
has worked after a fashion. It is now not merely undesir- 
able, as it always has been; it is no longer possible. 
Wage restraint will no longer provide the basis for a 
middle way. If the Government will not recognise the 
necessity for deliberate and effective retrenchment in 
either privat or public consumption, then rearmament 
will be financed only by frankly inflationary policies. 
Mr Figgins and Mr Bevan between them last week finally 
slammed the door against compromise. 


Admiralty 


personal merit and a fair balance of responsibilities, just 
as much as preponderant national power, should deter- 
mine appointments within the alliance. It is fortunate 
that the outburst of feeling in this country has been 
provoked in an instance where Americans were fully 
prepared to admit that, on the surface appearance of 
things at least, there was cause for British resentment. 

But there are other lessons to be learnt from the 
incident. There is the lesson that the essential must 
be distinguished from the inessential in criticising the 
policy of the allies in Nato. There is the lesson that the 
working of the Atlantic Pact must bring painful 
reminders of the restriction of national sovereignty that 
it imposes. And there is the lesson that too much time 
and paper are being spent on committee politics and 
too little on the mobilisation of forces and the production 
of their war material. 


* 


The first lesson stands out clearly in the fuller 
statement that the Prime Minister made on Monday. 
The western approaches to the British Isles from 
the Atlantic Ocean, and the home waters around 
them, remain under British control with joint forces 
operating in slightly altered traditional commands. That 
is the vital fact, more important for the security and trade 
of this country than the nationality of the Supreme 
Commander. It is now clear that the latter is to be 
a land-based co-ordinator, controlling a vast area where 
the task in war would be to get American and 
Canadian forces and supplies across the sea to bases in 
Europe and elsewhere. There may be arguments against 
such co-ordination (although no one has stated what they 
are) ; but once it was agreed to create the job there were 
obvious practical and political reasons why it should be 
done by an American, and why the western half of the 
Atlantic should be under the command of an American 
and the eastern half under the command of a British 
admiral. For British and American interests in these areas 
are not—even in war—identical. Mr Churchill appeared 
to argue that the Supreme Commander will have exces- 
sive powers to dispose of non-American forces ; in fact 
he will be responsible for the use of his powers to the 
Standing Group of American, British and French staff 
chiefs in Washington, to which the strategic direction 
of Nato has been entrusted. Moreover, Mr Churchill 
cannot seriously argue that the identical organisation 
which carried Americans and British through the 
last war is suitable for an alliance of twelve nations. 
It is certainly not acceptable to them in present 
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conditions, for the Dutch, French and Norwegians all 
have cherished naval traditions. Nato is something 
more than an Anglo-American alliance. 


There is far more reason for legitimate complaint in 
the uncertainty about the Mediterranean command. 
There it is hardly possible to challenge the view that 
Britain’s special responsibility for the Middle East and 
for the line of communication with the Commonwealth, 
and its chain of bases along the imperial route, consti- 
tute a claim that a supreme naval commander should be 
British. Indeed, the arguments that should make an 
American Supreme Commander in the Atlantic accept- 
able to the British and other allies should make a British 
Supreme Commander in the Mediterranean acceptable 
to the Americans and the other allies. Mr Attlee should 
press this view. 


The second lesson of the week’s controversy is that 
the main rubs of Nato membership have yet to be felt ; 
and it is important that everyone should feel that they 
are shared equally. If the reported appointment of the 
French General Juin to command the land forces is to 
give him real powers, it should mean that he commands 
American and British troops in war. If there is to be 
an American supreme commander in the air, then he 
will wish to have a say in the disposition of Britain’s 
fighter forces and the condition of bases in Italy, Belgium 
and Holland. If there is to be a beginning with the 
standardisation of weapons—for which a Nato commit- 
tee exists—then some national industrial interests must 
be affected and prejudices overcome. There was friction 
and jealousy on many technical and operational matters 
in Lord Montgomery’s Western Union headquarters ; 
but little was heard about them. They will reappear on 
a larger scale in Nato, and Ministers in every country 
must be able to answer questions about them. The 
twelve allies have, after all, undertaken to produce 
balanced, integrated forces ; and balance and integration 
cannot be achieved without effort and sacrifice. 


The third lesson is that the streamlining of Nato is 
overdue. To the layman it seems obvious that it takes 
much too long to reach and execute a decision: the 
appointment of Admiral Fechteler is a case in point. 
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It also seems apparent that too many high level com- 
mittees go over the same ground—defence ministers 
finance ministers, production board members, chiefs oj 
staff and so on. In the lower ranks of the hierarchy 
equality of representation between governments runs 
riot. The barriers that interpose themselves between 
decision and action must look to the staff officer like 3 
steeplechase course. It is not clear whose fault this js - 
but there is reason to believe that the blame can be 
apportioned between the American fondness for large, 
overall blue-prints, the Continental preference for talking 
rather than acting, and the British eagerness to see at 
least five moves ahead. One is tempted to think that 
Nato needs not only a Supreme Commander but a 
Supreme Comptroller armed with a pruning knife. 


There is a further point of vital importance for the 
British people. It is that the pressure of events and 
economics is forcing on them a changed emphasis and 
balance in defence policy. More and more is being 
demanded of them on land and in the air by the para- 
mount need to defend Europe—at any rate in the 
immediate future. British policy is being forced into 
a position in which the assistance of American naval 
power must be taken for granted, in which there must 
be planned division of labour between the two fleets, 
in which the British naval estimates and building pro- 
gramme must be planned with an eye to what Washing- 
ton is planning. The full implications of this change 
have not been perceived. But they will have one day to 
be studied and explained by a First Lord who has the 
vision and the intellect to look forward at least a decade. 
How little the House of Commons is aware of Britain's 
declining sea power—and the reasons for it—was shown 
last week. Mr Churchill would do a great service to 
the nation if, when the time comes to discuss the naval 
estimates, he would expound, regardless of party advan- 
tage and polemics, the limits within which British naval 
power must work now and in the predictable future. 
For he is the only man in the House of Commons who 
could explain the deeper significance of this unfortunate 
affair of admiralty, which was much more than an 
acrimonious chapter in Anglo-American relations. 


Aid for Asia 


B Banca is a tendency for the Colombo Plan to drop 
out of the news. When it was first launched last 
. October it got off to a flying start. Good publicity put 
aid for Asia into the mind of the man in the street. He 
had heard of the Colombo Plan. Now, however, the 
position is very different, and it is scarcely surprising to 
find that the recent fourteen-nation conference in 
Colombo, from February 12th to 20th, has had a rela- 
tively poor press in this country; American papers 
certainly covered it better than the British. It is all wrong 
that this great idea for helping the East to raise its living 
standards should fail to receive adequate publicity, for 
not only is public support desirable in order to keep the 
Plan moving forward, but the whole conception is some- 
thing of which the Commonwealth may well be proud. 
The recent conference in Ceylon marked a definite 
step in the progress of operations designed to turn the 
Colombo blueprint into reality. It reviewed develop- 
ments since ober and made recommendations for 
future action—including the proposal that similar meet- 


ings should henceforth be held twice a year and that an 
annual report should be published about the Plan. The 
conference was between officials only, and decisions on 
their recommendations may now be taken either in the 
course of normal diplomatic interchange or possibly at 
a second conference, to be held quite soon between 
Ministers in either Colombo or New Delhi. What were 
the developments discussed and how in fact does the 
Colombo Plan really stand today ? Broadly, the facts ar¢ 
by no means discouraging. The conference laid bare 
certain disputes and difficulties, it is true, but there ca? 
be no question of slackening effort at this stage. To let 
the Colombo Plan flag now would create a far worse effect 
on public opinion in South and South East Asia than if 
the idea of helping these countries had never been 
born at all. 


_ On the assets side, it may be said that the passage of 
time has crystallised both the nature of the problems (¢ 
be met in putting the Colombo Plan into operation and 


some of the facts about the available finance. On the 
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question of organisation, for instance, the conference 
discussed at some length whether there should be a 
central secretariat and, if so, what its size and functions 
should be. The British want a secretariat as soon as 
possible, based on Ceylon and headed by an able and 
energetic secretary-general who could put life and move- 
ment into the Plan. Other delegates, on the other hand, 
felt that it would be better to wait until the amount of 
external finance is fixed, since on this would depend 
much of the scope of the secretariat’s work. Uncertainty 
then arose whether the bulk of external aid might in 
any case be negotiated bilaterally between the giving and 
receiving countries, thus by-passing the secretariat. In 
the event, a very small and provisional continuing 
organisation has been set up ; final decisions have yet to 
be taken. 


* 


A further problem discussed by the conference was 
that of membership. The meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Commonwealth Consultative Committee, 
but during the conference its. name was changed to the 
International Consultative Committee. This was typical 
of the shift in emphasis from an external, Common- 
wealth sponsored idea to a scheme of self-help adopted 
by the area as a whole. Although some delegates 
attended the conference as observers only, all were 
encouraged to speak and act as full members if they had 
anything to say. The fourteen states attending consisted 
of the Commonwealth—except South Africa—Burma, 
Siam, Indonesia, Viet Nam, Cambodia, the Philippines, 
and, most notably, the United States. Unfortunately, 
several of these Asian states—the most important are 
Burma and Indonesia—still hesitate to join the Colombo 
Plan for fear of prejudicing their neutrality ; but they 
will need to make up their minds soon if they are not to 
forgo the foreign assistance now on its way. 


The crucial question about the Colombo Plan, as the 
conference found, is how to finance it. In this respect, 
three favourable factors have emerged during the past 
few months. First, Commonwealth countries have 
embarked on precise commitments ; it is now known 
that, of the £1,000 million needed in foreign aid, £400 
million will be found from Commonwealth sources. 
Secondly, the commodity boom resulting from the 
Korean war has very much improved the economic posi- 
tion of many parts of the area ; India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
and Malaya, for instance, have all made significant gains, 
particularly Ceylon and Malaya. Ceylon, indeed, having 
estimated its original position on the basis of rubber 
exports at only 1s. 6d. a pound, could now itself finance 
much of the programme for which it has requested 
external aid. Thirdly, the World Bank has taken a 
favourable view of a number of the projects included in 
the Plan. It sent a representative to Colombo, 
Dr Basch, and his relations with the conference were 
Particularly good. The World Bank has already made 
loans to India and Siam and is iating with Pakistan. 
If all goes well, it is not i ible that, in the course of 
the six years covered by the Colombo Plan, the Bank 
may account for some ace rene ee Seen 

lance required—making, with the Commonw con- 
tibution, £600 million out of the £1,000 that is needed. 


It should not be forgotten that the biggest contributor 
to the Colombo Plan is still Britain. the Common- 


wealth’s £400 million, Australia is producing £25 million 
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and Canada has suggested beginning with just over 
£8,000,000 for the first year. The balance is made up 
of Britain’s agreed releases of £35 million a year to India 
from its sterling balances, £5,000,000 a year to Ceylon, 
a probably fairly similar figure to Pakistan and contribu- 
tions to the colonial territories of Malaya and Borneo— 
for which, incidentally, the British have undertaken not 
to ask for any other foreign aid. It is also possible that 
a small British contribution may later be made to the 
non-Commonwealth countries as well, if they come in. 


_ In addition to this, Britain has put up the biggest share 
in the Commonwealth’s combined £8,000,000 fund at 
the disposal of the Council of Technical Co-operation. 
This body, which is part of the Colombo Plan and is 
already functioning, is charged with the supervision of a 
special scheme to get several hundred foreign technicians 
working and teaching in southern Asia. It is to be hoped 
that some of these experts will come from France and 
the Netherlands, both countries with special experience 
of Asian and tropical conditions and neither so far asso- 
ciated with the Plan—although they would probably like 
to be. The Germans and Japanese should also be drawn 
on for technical skill. It is a pity, in fact, that the 
Japanese have so far been left out of much of the think- 
ing that has gone into the Plan. Japanese industry played 
an increasingly important part in the economic life of 
South East Asia before the war, and it is likely to do so 


again after a peace treaty has been signed with the 
western powers. 


* 


So much for the asset side of the balance sheet. The 
debit side consists mainly of one big item—the lack of an 
American contribution, and, indeed, Mr Acheson’s state- 
ment last week that the Americans do not at present 
intend to contribute directly to the Colombo Plan. ft 
would be wrong, however, to take this too much to heart, 
discouraging though it undoubtedly is. For one thing, 
most of the money coming from the World Bank will be 
American in origin. The gap of £400 million, when 
spread over a six-year period, is not so very great in 
terms of the rest of the money already accounted for— 
and the Americans might yet come in at a later date. 
For another thing, they are already helping southern 
Asia in several ways—their contributions under Point 
Four and ECA come to some $85 million—and there is 
a good chance that a further sum of $250 million, to be 
used on an independent programme of American aid to 
the area, may be included in the Foreign Aid Bill due to 
be laid before Congress in a month’s time. In addition, 
if the whole of the recent gift of 2,000,000 tons of wheat 
is shipped to India, that would be worth about {£70 
million—which is in itself roughly a sixth, or one year’s 
share, of the £400 million gap in the Colombo Plan. 
Moreover, a rupee counterpart fund, set up in respect 
of this wheat, would help to meet one of India’s primary 
difficulties in the Colombo Plan, that of internal finance. 


Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the final absence 
of any positive American contribution to the Colombo 
Plan would be very regrettable. The states of southern 
Asia have certainly done little enough to deserve 
American bounty, claiming, as indeed there may be 
arguable grounds for doing, that American policy in the 
Far East has not always shown great understanding of 
their present moods and aspirations. But if America is 
going to send aid to southern Asia for political or humani- 
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tarian reasons, or a mixture of both, it would be a great 
pity for it to do so entirely independently of the Colombo 
Plan. This Plan takes account of all the major projects 
already either started or about to be started in the coun- 
tries concerned. It is not based on bridging gaps in 
balances of payments—as the Marshall Plan was. Its 
aim is to foster and to finance long-term investment. It 
would seem that any American financial aid devoted to 
a similar purpose should at least be very closely co-ordi- 
nated with the priorities drawn up in the Colombo Plan. 
As Washington has already recognised in the discussions 
which have led up to the present draft of the Plan, these 
priorities are based on the views of the most experienced 
technical experts in this part of the world. 


After finance, the biggest problem is that of supply— 
indeed, this is likely to increase rapidly in importance as 
western rearmament gets under way. There is little 
direct similarity, however, between the methods pro- 
posed for raising the standards of living in Asia under 
the Colombo Plan and those adopted in Europe under 
ERP. Economic improvement in southern Asia does 
not depend on mutual trade within the area. Nor do the 
local industries exist which can provide the capital equip- 
ment required. There is, therefore, no reason to adopt 
in Asia the precise methods of the Marshall Plan, and the 
British have justifiably felt that there is a strong case 
for asking that if any new American aid is granted to 
southern Asia—either under the Colombo Plan or in 
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association with it—this money should consist of free 
dollars, expendable anywhere. For the big question will 
be that of obtaining the necessary capital goods not on! 
in the cheapest market, but where delivery dates for thy 
most important items are the shortest. This may mean 
buying in Britain or America or elsewhere. But it wil] 
certainly increase the desirability of not tying any Strings 
to the available funds. And for Britain, at any rate, as 
one of the chief sponsors of the Colombo Pian, there is 
a clear duty to go on ensuring that goods destined fo; 
any of its projects retain a high and adequate export 
priority. 

This, then, is the present background to the Col 
Plan. Officially the Plan aoetden in july. By 
the time it is, say, three years old and half completed 
the world may either have moved into a quieter period 
of stalemate or have relapsed into war. In either event 
the teething troubles of this great undertaking will quite 
probably look small and far away. But none of these 
possibilities detracts from the obligation now resting on 
the statesmen of the Commonwealth and of the Asian 
countries themselves to do all in their power to bring the 
Colombo Plan to its full fruition. Least of all can they 
afford at this stage to let it drift into being regarded, 
either in the West or in the East, as a cross between a 
nine days’ wonder and a rather humdrum failure. It will 
need all the idealism and drive that went into the Marshall 
Plan—and more. 


The Town Planners’ Dream 


MONG the schemes of social improvement which 

won approval in the aftermath of war, a high place 
was accorded to those connected with town and country 
planning. A series of outline plans for rebuilding the 
blitzed cities of Britain stirred the public imagination. 
Schemes for the creation of new towns and of national 
parks coloured the vision of a brighter future. It was 
agreed that the mistakes of earlier years—urban conges- 
tion, suburban sprawl, and rural spoliation—should not 
be repeated; and, much more important, that they 
should be set right as quickly as possible. A trio of 
famous reports—Barlow, Uthwatt, Scott—had made out 
the case for establishing a new central authority armed 
with extensive powers. Accordingly a new Ministry 
(now the Ministry of Local Government and Planning) 
was created, and Parliament conferred on the town 
planners all the powers for which they were asking. 


In less than five short years the town planners’ dream 
has faded—or would have done so, had they not been 
too busy making and remaking plans to notice their 
unreality. Schemes for individual towns have been 
followed by broad regional blueprints which will be in 
turn superseded by the development plans that it is the 

- duty of every local planning authority to produce by 
this summer. This plenitude of plans has been matched 
by a multiplication of controls (the student of the use 
and abuse of delegated legislation will find town plan- 
ning a fruitful field) and by the establishment of a 
hierarchy of officials having a vested interest in the plan- 
ning process. But of concrete results, in the shape of 
an improvement in the living and working conditions of 
the people, there is little—pathetically littlh—to show. 
Popular enthusiasm for this brand of planning is turni 
rapidly to disillusionment, and it is time that the ficial 


town planners took cognizance of the fact. What then 
has gone wrong with town and country planning? 

First and foremost, it is a victim of economic 
stringency. Many planning schemes can produce great 
and tangible benefits in the long run, but almost all 
involve a high initial cost. The redevelopment of a city 
centre, for instance, requires a heavy outlay on site 
clearance, Street improvement, and rebuilding and 
necessitates much disturbance of existing occupants. 
The eventual gains, unfortunately, must be paid for in 
advance ; and it is just this which the nation, under 
present conditions, finds it so difficult to do. This is 
why the grandiose schemes of road and rail improvement 
have been “‘ modified ” almost out of existence ; and why 
the attempt to shift industry out of congested areas (01 
which the success of so many plans depends) has been 
temporarily given up because of the costs of disturbance. 
Again, the planners’ schemes for new housing are bound 
often to run counter to the political pressure to build 
houses quickly and to the financial pressure to build them 
cheaply—and the plans suffer accordingly. 

But economic exigency is by no means the whole 
explanation. The strategy of the planning authorities 
has been such as to produce the minimum of results for 
the maximum of friction. Most bad development 
between the wars was the result of private enterpris¢. 
Accordingly, the planning administrators have bent al 
their energies towards clamping the tightest possible 
controls on all forms of private development—without, 
seemingly, observing that all major projects (and many 
minor ones, too) emanate no longer from private, = 
from public, sources. It is an almost classic case of 
belated stable-locking. ‘Thus the citizen has been treated 
to the absurdity of seeing his own modest plans for 2 
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hen-coop subjected to rigid scrutiny by planning experts, 
while Ministries and public corporations engross whole 
stretches of the countryside for their pet projects, cheer- 
fully handing off the local planning authority with talk 
of national necessities. There is, of course, “ prior con- 
sultation”” over public projects in Whitehall, and now 
that the Minister of Local Government and Planning is 
in the Cabinet and has housing under his wing, this 
consultation will presumably be much less of a formality. 
Nevertheless the emphasis remains wrong. The growing 
impression that town planning is a process at once 
restrictive and ineffective will be hard to remove. 


Finally, everyone agrees that the peculiar financial 
provisions concerning compensation and development 
charge contained in the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1947 are working badly. The uncertainty and 
arbitrariness over both sides of the equation (the com- 
pensation to be paid and the charge to be levied) would 
be a serious deterrent to private enterprise, were enough 
enterprise to be allowed. The compensation proposals 
are widely considered unfair. Development charge acts 
primarily as a tax on enterprise rather than as a device 
for scooping off unearned increments in land values. It 
is not popular even in Labour circles, where it is thought 
to catch the wrong persons, and it must cause Henry 
George and the land taxers to turn in their graves. 
These financial arrangements were conceived by the 
Labour legislators as wholly secondary to the aim of 
establishing effective planning control over private 
development. Rarely have the means chosen been so 
utterly disproportionate to the end in view. 


* 


The catalogue of faults and difficulties is long, and 
the beginning of wisdom must be to recognise the 
mistakes of the past and the limitations of the present. 
The 1947 Act—for reasons of which some could not be 
foreseen but others were foreseen very clearly—has 
turned out to be one of the worst legislative blunders 
of the century. There is much to be said for scrapping 
it root and branch, and approaching the subject with a 
fresh mind and a clean slate. At the very least, its 
financial provisions will have to be drastically amended. 
How this could best be done is a question outside the 
scope of this article. All that can be considered here is 
what policy the planning authorities (central and local) 
will have to follow in order to be saved. 


_ The nursery lesson which they should take to heart 
is that it is better to do a few things well than a lot of 
things badly. Town planners have greatly over- 
emphasised their role as “co-ordinators ” of all forms 
of land use. The very people who define their func- 
ons in these grandiose terms recognise the complexity 
of the social and economic factors which must be taken 
into account.* There is not the necessary knowledge 
nor ability in the country, certainly not in the present 
Ministry, to determine the “ best ” use of each piece of 
land by administrative action. In any case these questions 
we being settled in practice less by the pure light of 
planning reason than by the balance of power between 
different departments and interests. Thus, where a new 
(own shall be built depends not a little on how effec- 








«¢ See for example a recent booklet by two planning officials, 
Me Principles of Land Planning,” by F. B. Gillie and P. L. 
ughes. (Liverpool University Press, 5s.) 
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tively the local farmers are organised. This very fact 
does in theory increase the need for impartial arbitration 
by a central department ; but, at any rate until the 
Ministry is better equipped for the job, the best course 
would be to give a freer play to the economic factors 
which the 1947 Act has smothered. 


The second lesson for the planners is to count the cost 
of their proposals in terms of the resources likely to be 
available, as was done in Mr Max Lock’s plan for the 
Portsmouth area. They must make reasonable assump- 
tions about the mobility of industry and local oppor- 
tunities for employment, as was done in the outline plan 
for the north-east coast. Too many plans still ignore 
these first principles, pay little attention to costs, and 
assume that industry can be moved about to the planners’ 
orders. Plans for the development areas, for instance, 
often fail to strike a proper balance between the social 
desirability of bringing work to the workers and the 
economic desirability of moving workers to towns which 
are convenient for industry. 


* 


So far this article has been exclusively concerned with 
what town planners should not do. That is a reflection 
of the present situation. Half the trouble is that, frus- 
trated in the pursuit of constructive objectives, the 
planners have increasingly fallen back on the wholly 
negative role of stopping other people from doing what 
they want to do. This explains their unpopularity. But 
it is no solution—or at any rate, one not likely to be 
entertained—to suggest that instead they should do 
nothing at all; that they should justify their Parlia- 
mentary vote only by such things as the preservation of 
Pope’s oak and the improvement of rural footpaths. 


The only alternative is for the town planners to redis- 
cover their social function. They gained their present 
powers, not because they were thought suitable persons 
to co-ordinate all forms of land use (which they are not), 
but because they showed ways of securing better and 
healthier living conditions for the mass of the people. 
This initial aim has today got buried under a mass of 
regulatory and taxing powers which were originally 
secondary to it. The means has become the end. Town 
and country planning started modestly and has quickly 
acquired an overlay of functions far beyond the original 
conception. Planning authorities cannot hope to justify 
their powers and controls (even on a much smaller scale) 
unless they become the instruments of a policy at once 
more modest and more constructive. 


It is time to face the fact that all major development 
schemes involve a high initial cost which can only be 
paid for by sacrifices in other directions. Is the nation 
prepared to have a rather slower rate of house-building 
in order to get the houses built in the right places ? 
Will it forgo building in new communities in order to 
make a start on the redevelopment of city centres ? 
Even if questions of this sort are answered affirmatively, 
there is a very strict limit to what planners can accomp- 
lish in the next decade ; but if they are answered nega- 
tively, then the outlook for positive planning is very 
bleak. There is much to be said, even today, for acc ept- 
ing still more sacrifices in return for greater social benefits 
later. But unlss the Government (and the nation) will 
take that view in practice—and not just in theory—the 
new planning machinery will lose its raison d’étre. 
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| NOTES OF 


The oracle having spoken through the columns of 
Pravda, the Stalin line is now being plugged as hard as the 
Communist Party knows how. The troops of the United 
Nations cannot win in Korea—it is said—because they do 
not believe in their cause, because their morale is bad ; 
therefore, said Stalin, they must lose. This is tantamount to 
saying to the masses of Asia and to the party everywhere that 
Russia expects this year every Asian to do his duty—which 
is to drive the Americans and their allies into the sea and 
demonstrate once for all that a people’s army of peasants 
with faith in Stalin can everywhere sweep all before it. It 
might be thought that Mao Tse-tung and the now almost 
forgotten North Korean leader, Kim Il Sung, would feel 
they were being committed to endless fighting on their own, 
with Stalin emulating the Duke of Plaza Toro who 

... led his regiment from behind 
He found it less exciting. 


To console them they are told by Moscow Radio that 
“ people resolutely fighting a just war for freedom and inde- 
pendence and enjoying the immense moral support of the 
whole of progressive humanity cannot be conquered.” 


It is becoming increasingly clear that the purpose of 
Stalin’s political strategy is to gain time : by stimulating 
“colonial liberation movements,” by turning the desire for 
peace to subversive ends, by postponing the settlement of 
the problems arising out of, Hitler’s war, by seeing to it 
that every Communist action—whether in Malaya, or the 
Balkans, or the docks of Australia, or the streets of Paris 
—is carried on regardless of defeat or casualties. 


* 


Stalin’s point about morale is none the less worth some 
thought. There is a persistent tendency, even in quarters 
sympathetic to the Uno cause, to forget that the issue in 
Korea is not precisely what it was last June. Chinese inter- 
vention was primarily intended to wipe out the impression 
made by the overwhelming defeat of the carefully trained 
and indoctrinated North Korean army. It was intended to 
show Asia that Communism must be victorious on the field 
of battle if it followed the strategy laid down by the party. 
What the United Nations troops are doing in Korea, there- 
fore, is to fight a campaign demonstrating that aggression by 
proxy does not pay, that free men have their own sources 
of good morale, and that the service of Soviet imperialism 
is costly and unrewarding. Indeed, it is time that this last 
point was made quite clear by a Uno appeal to Kim Il Sung 
over the heads of his Chinese and Russian masters. 


ft x x 
French Cabinet Crisis 


M. Pleven’s resignation on Wednesday evening marked 
the failure of a series of Byzantine manceuvres in which two 
partners in the Third Force coalition tried to cajole the third 
imto accepting their project of electoral reform. The govern- 
ment, which has been in office since last July, staked its life 
on three votes of confidence. On the second of these the 
Assembly rejected the opposition amendments proposing a 
single ballot system by 311 votes to 295. This vote, although 
technically a victory for the government, made quite certain 
the withdrawal of the MRP ministers from M. Pleven’s 
team. The President of the Republic has initiated inter- 
party consultations which threaten to be extremely long and 

ifficult. 


A dissolution is now constitutionally eliminated since the 
government did not lose the vote of confidence. With the 
electoral law unchanged there is little advantage, moreover, 
to be gained for the majority parties by debating the alterna- 
tive procedure of curtailing the parliament’s life by a simple 
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vote of the House. The only possible solution seems to be 
a genuine compromise between the MRP and the Radicals on 
electoral reform. All serious political and economic issues 
have indeed been put on ice meanwhile on the assumption 
that such agreement was indispensable. The abandonment 
of electoral reform altogether risks, as the coalition wel] 
knows, the election next autumn of an Assembly in which 
Gaullists and Communists have an absolute majority. The 
coalition determination to prevent this happening will be 
measured by its willingness to compromise on electoral 
reform. In the present situation it will doubtless have 
occurred to French politicians that they have a duty to their 
allies, as well as to their people, to see that France has 
government capable of fulfilling its international responsi- 
bilities. 
* * * 


Maliciously and Advisedly 


Although the House of Commons has in recent years 
lost many of its functions as a law making body, it can on 
occasion most vigorously reassert its guardianship of civil 
liberties. On Monday, the Government not unnaturally 
expected an easy ge for the Reserve and Auxiliary 
Powers (Training) Bill, which provides the necessary legal 
sanctions for the recall of Class Z and Class G reservists ; 
there had been no serious disagreement about the measure. 
But it was not the military arguments which provided the 
centre of the debate, although members in all parties were 
clearly uneasy about the effectiveness of the 15 day recall. 
The House was far more concerned with the drafting of 
Clause 6, which makes it an offence to incite people to evade 
the call-up. The question was first raised by a Conservative 
member, Mr Henry Strauss, who pointed out that although 
the clause was modelled on the Incitement to Disaffection 
Act of 1934, it had left out the words “ maliciously and 
advisedly” from the description of the offence and had 
therefore made it too broad for satisfactory legal definition. 
Mr Grimond, for the Liberals, argued that the clause as 
drafted would make it possible to suppress not only Con- 
munist agitation but genuine pacifist movements, and that 
it gave powers of search even where an alleged offence had 
been committed three months before the laying of the 
information. 


When transferred to the Labour benches, the attack took 
on a different aspect. Mingled with the dislike of such 2 
badly-drafted clause were remnants of the old animosity 
against the 1934 Act itself, which had been bitterly opposed 
by the Labour Party at the time and against which Mr 
Attlee had once made an impassioned speech. In the ené. 
the Secretary of State for Air promised that the Govern- 
ment would reconsider the clause in committee. The argu- 
ments against the clause were for the most part sound 
lawyers’ arguments ; but beneath the surface there was dis- 
cernible the old current of Labour fear which breaks out 
from time to time. It is a group myth inherited from the 
revolutionary days of the Labour Party, a fear that the law 
is really a Tory instrument and that one day its powers may 
be turned against Labour. Any measure of restriction, even 
one aimed specifically against the Communist Party, pt 
duces this feeling of vague malaise among older members 
of the Labour Party, who are bitter opponents of Com- 
munism. It will presumably be extinguished with the pass2e 
of crag but meanwhile it unfortunately ob aoe 
munist an 0 ity to as the cham 
civil hatin of cretinP eee 

* * * 
Writing Off Eggs 


The failure of the Gambia poultry scheme, coming 


so soon after the decision to write off the £26 million 
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invested in the Overseas Food Corporation’s groundnut 
scheme, will inevitably strengthen the misgiving already felt 
about the activities of the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion. The amount so far advanced was £825,000, and it is 
a tribute to the courage of the corporation’s new chairman, 
Lord Reith, that once the scheme had proved a failure he 
should decide to abandon it forthwith rather than to wait 
until the loss was doubled. It is worth noting that the loss 
is, so far, only to the corporation, which remains liable to 
the Government for both the capital and interest on it. 


But the failure illustrates once again the particular hazards 
of investment in the colonies through public corporations 
like the Overseas Food Corporation and the Colonial 
Development Corporation. Little purpose is served by 
saying that no normal commercial enterprise would undertake 
such a risk at such a cost. The whole point of the Colonial 
Development Corporation is that it should undertake enter- 
prises outside the range of private investment. Some of 
them are bound to turn out failures; what the Overseas 
Resources Development Act requires is that, taking one year 
with another, the Corporation should show a profit over 
its activities as a whole. The root of the trouble is that 
when mistakes are made by a public corporation of this sort 
they are dragged into the political limelight. The scheme 
then becomes a matter of prestige ; the truth tends to be 
hidden ; and the inevitable decision to write off the loss is 
delayed longer than it should be. Doubts have been 
expressed about the wisdom of the Gambia poultry scheme 
for some time. But when the Corporation’s report appeared 
last summer its account of it was permeated with optimism. 

The undertaking has progressively overcome all its difficulties 
so far; the health and fertility of the flocks is [sic] excellent 
and the output is expected to work up within 18 months to its 
maximum of 20,000,000 eggs and 1,000,000 pounds of dressed 
poultry per annum, 

Moreover, even when detailed questions were put in the 
debate on the Corporation last October Mr Dugdale, Minister 
of State for Colonial Affairs, still put forward the estimate 
that ten million eggs would be forthcoming in 1951. Lord 
Reith will have to show himself less sensitive to criticism than 
was his predecessor, and remain readier to admit mistakes, 
if public faith in the value of his Corporation—for, rightly 
handled, it has a value—is to be restored. 


* * *« 


New Ministries for Old 


The House of Commons debate last week on the transfer 
of functions from the Ministry of Health to the new Ministry 
of Local Government and Planning produced some interest- 
ing backbench criticisms of departmental organisation. Most 
members appreciated the logic of grouping housing, water 
supply, and sanitation with town and country planning 
instead of with health. Medical opinion in the House made 
rather heavy weather of the danger of separating the responsi- 


. bility for environmental and personal health services. It was 


also suggested that the Ministry of Health, having less now 

to do, would extend its control over the local administration 

of the health service. In fact, however, general supervision 

of the health service together with responsibility for the 

ene welfare services is quite enough work for one 
istry. 


There were also fears from another angle that the Minister 
of Local Government and Planning, now that he has housing 
under his wing, would cease to be an impartial arbiter on 
conflicting claims for land use. One answer is that he never 
did or could perform this role successfully—partly because 
of his own impotence to overrule other repartments, partly 
because of the inherent difficulties of the task. At least, he 
will now be able to integrate town planning with the main 
forms of physical dev t—which in fact is a sensible 
‘tep backwards to an earlier position. Most of the objectors 


°n this score represent rural constituencies. and seem to sup- 
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pose that nothing matters except maximum protection for 
good agricultural land. 


These two sets of objections—the medical and the agri- 
cultural—can be largely dismissed. More interesting was 
the suggestion that loan sanctions for local government pro- 
jects (and why not the district audit and other local financial 
matters ?) should be transferred to the Treas. ry, thus recog- 
nising the power of that department and preventing a dupli- 
cation of central controls. Besides such particular questions, 
there was a natural curiosity as to what wider ends the new 
dispensation is intended to serve. Mr Herbert Morrison 
managed by his flippant reply to dissipate the good reasons 
for the Government’s action. He contended that the Ministry 
of Health was being dismembered because it was too big— 
thus ignoring the fact that another large Ministry was being 
created. If a reduction in departmental size is the Govern- 
ment’s aim, it would do better to put housing into the 
Ministry of Works. Mr Morrison’s facetiousness lent colour 
to those who see the arrangements as a device for shifting 
Mr Bevan and inflating Dr Dalton. He justified them as 
a matter of logic and departmental convenience, but held 
out no hope that they would assist local government, health, 
or housing. The administrative problems at issue are too 
important to be dealt with so casually. 


a * x 
Prague’s Purge 


The month-old mystery which has surrounded the 
whereabouts of the former Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, 
Dr Clementis, has at last been solved. He has been arrested 
as a spy and a traitor in the first major purge of “ Titoists ” 
that the Czechoslovak Communist party has undergone. He, 
and the most important of those who were arrested with him, 
must now expect to follow Rajk and Kostov to the gallows 
or prison. 


From Moscow’s point of view the Czech Communist party 
has always been unsatisfactory with its exceptionally large 
membership and its absence of “steel-hard cadres.” The 
western outlook of the Czech people and the disgraceful 
tendency of the Czech worker to value bourgeois comfort 
have aggravated Moscow’s suspicions. The conversion of the 
Czechoslovak economy to serve Soviet interests has not been 
proceeding smoothly. The proportion of trade that should 
go respectively to West and East is a subject of perpetual 
friction between Prague and Moscow ; so are the scale and 
speed of agricultural collectivisation. Several of the Czech 
Communists now under arrest are accused of opposing a 
policy of “ liquidation of the kulaks.” 

Dr Clementis and his colleagues on the former Slovak 
Board of Trustees, Drs Husek and Novomesky, who have 
been arrested with him, are also accused of “trying to 
separate Slovakia fram the Republic.” It was, indeed, 
primarily for their Slovak nationalism that these men got into 
trouble a year ago. Whatever their other differences, both 
Prague and Moscow will combine to crush the separatist 
aspirations of the Slovaks, who are growing more and more 
resentful of the strictness with which they are now controlled 
from Prague. A Czechoslovakia split into two weak and 
vulnerable halves would only be a liability to the eastern 
bloc. 


The present purge may extend to more important people ; 
so many of the present ministers committed the error of not 
spending the war years in Moscow. Even among those who 
did, there are some, like President Gottwald himself, who 
do not seem to be regarded as completely reliable. What does 
appear unlikely is that Zapotocky or any of the other 
* nationally-minded ” Communist leaders will risk an open 
breach with Moscow. Their past record shows that they 
are much more likely to intrigue against each other, each 
hoping to get the support of “the inspired teacher of 
humanity” until in the end he picks them off one by one and 
destrovs them 
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Tension Inside China 


One feature of the Chinese Communist victory over the 
Kuomintang which aroused strongly favourable comment 
abroad, and appeared to support the contention that the 
Chinese comrades were of a different species from the 
Russian, was the mildness of their behaviour in the newly 
“liberated ” areas. The absence of proscriptions and terror 
was in marked contrast to the ruthless violence of the early 
days of the Chinese Communists and corresponded to the 
Popular Front tactics they adopted during the period of the 
Japanese invasion. By forming the widest possible combina- 
tion of political forces against the Kuomintang, and by making 
suitable promises to all classes except landlords and “ bureau- 
cratic capitalists,” the Communists created a temporary 
situation in which their victory was generally welcomed and 
they could afford to make a show of clemency and moderation. 
Yet the Communist determination to obtain and hold abso- 
lute power implies that terror must be employed as soon as 
initial popularity wanes, or steps are taken which forfeit the 
support of former political allies. This stage was bound to 
come soon in China, but it has now been precipitated by the 
Korean war, and particularly by the reverses which the 
Chinese army has recently suffered. 


On February roth the Central People’s Government 
Council enacted a decree which prescribed penalties of death 
or life imprisonment for “ those who work with imperialism 
against the fatherland,” ringleaders of counter-revolutionary 
guerrilla units, spies and saboteurs, agents who try to “ tempt 
and buy over” soldiers or civil servants, those who dis- 
seminate “ counter-revolutionary propaganda and rumours,” 
and persons stirring up disunity, disturbing financial markets 
or inciting “ serious resistance to grain tax collection, labour 
service, ariny service and other administrative orders.” All 
countries in time of war take measures to suppress enemy 
agents and subversive elements ; but the extension of the 
death penalty to so wide a range of offences indicates either 
extreme ruthlessness or else an internal situation of a very 
alarming kind. An official statement issued to justify the 
decree does, indeed, paint a picture of widespread disturb- 
ance and resistance to the new regime. It was asserted that 
“in many places” railways and bridges had been wrecked, 
factories and mines damaged, and warehouses set on fire ; 
members of local peasant associations had been murdered, 
groups of peasants transporting requisitioned grain for the 
army had been attacked, and in the province of Kwangsi 
alone 3,000 “ cadres of the People’s Government” had been 
killed. Such admissions seem to support the claims of wide- 
spread anti-Communist guerrilla activity put out by Chiang 
Kai-shek from Formosa. It may be that both sides, from 
different motives, are exaggerating the extent of the resist- 
ance ; but there seems to be no doubt that the exacting 
demands of war against the United Nations have begun to 
produce cracks in China’s national solidarity. 


x * * 


India and Pakistan—Limited Optimism 


The new trade agreement just signed between India 
and Pakistan after a week’s negotiations in Karachi shows 
that even the darkest night gives place to dawn. At first sight 
the puzzling aspect of this agreement—the terms of which 
appear on page 509—is why it should suddenly have been 
possible for Delhi and Karachi to reach a settlement now, 
when for seven months already each side has clearly been 
willing to cut off its nose to spite its face. But the fact is that 
the economic reasons for breaking the deadlock have been 
growing stronger with time, and that India’s economic plight 
had grown very serious. Yet so long as the two countries were 
politically so irreconcilable it seemed that the hopes for 
cemmonsense were slim. Now, however, that an alarming 
economic situation has produced a settlement, what are the 
chances for political agreement? 


The answer probably depends on the course of events 
outside India and Pakistan as much as on a change of 
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political climate occurring in either capital. While the new 
agreement will naturally remove a grave source of friction 
there is unfortunately no sign which points to a settlement of 
the crucial dispute over Kashmir arising out of the more 
friendly economic relations. India and Pakistan have settled 
profound differences before—the Bengal agreement a yea; 
ago came at a very critical moment—without Managing to 
turn a local truce of this nature into a general peace. At 
present, the Kashmir deadlock is as complete as ever, and 
both sides have given a very frosty welcome to the British 
and American proposals now before the Security Council, 
Either Delhi or Karachi might suddenly again reverse jts 
whole attitude, deciding this time that the Kashmir struggle s 
not only rather ridiculous but financially, militarily and 
morally intolerable ; but it may yet take some external agent 
like the direct pressure of Soviet imperialism or a further 
Chinese advance into Tibet to turn India and Pakistan into 
real friends. The economic agreement at least shows that 
big changes, once in train, can take place very quickly, and 
that the day must come eventually when the Kashmir dis- 
pute becomes only a nightmare of the past. 


* * * 


Order 1305 


It is now almost certain that the wartime legislation 
against strikes will be abolished. On Wednesday the TUC 
strongly recommended Mr Bevan to repeal the order which 
prohibits strikes and lockouts unless 21 days’ notice has 
been given to the Minister of Labour and no action to 
settle the dispute has been taken. (This is part II of the 
Conditions of Employment and National Arbitration Order, 
No. 1305 of 1940.) No decision will be taken until Apr, 
but there is widespread agreement with the TUC’s pro- 
posal—as also with its recommendation that the National 
Arbitration Tribunal, which was set up by the Order, and 
the clause requiring the observance by all employers of 
"7 ne terms and conditions” of labour should be 
retained. 


To abolish the Order at this precise juncture is to run 
the risk of appearing to give still further encouragement to 
wage claims. But in fact the Order has never prevented 
strikes. Indeed, it is always very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to enforce strike legislation universally ; the choice of 
when to enforce it consequently depends on political rather 
than legal considerations. In any event it is hard to ensure 
that the real, as opposed to the apparent, instigators of illegal 
strikes are caught. There is, of course, a strong case for 
prohibiting strikes in a few essential services—the police, 
gas, electricity and water undertakings—but for these 
adequate legislation already exists. 


The proposal to retain the National Arbitration Tribunal, 
although arbitration will no longer be compulsory, is also 
wise. There will always be a need for a competent, impartial 
authority to settle those disputes where the two parties 
genuinely disagree, without wishing to go to extreme lengths 
to get their way. It should be pointed out that the great 
majority of industrial disputes in Britain are in this category, 
and the tribunal has a long record of successful settlements 
in a mass of minor cases seldom reported in the press. 

The main criticism of the proposal to abolish compulsory 
arbitration is that it was not made sooner. The relevant 
section of the Order might easily have been repealed three 
or four years ago. As it is, the recommendations follow hot 
on the heels of Communist agitation, and they will inevitably 
be represented as a triumph for the agitators. 


* * * 


Patriotism by Proxy 


_ Both the TUC and the FBI have now decided on their 
advice to the Chancellor about this year’s Budget. Oe 
TUC offers an amiable set of expedients supposedly designe 
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to pay for defence and yet to make almost all wage-earners 
better off: the rest of the community will patriotically bear 
the burden. (It should be said that the FBI’s proposals, 
which are discussed in detail on page 504, display some- 
thing of the same spirit). The TUC’s ideas are unusually 
ambiguous. It urges the Chancellor to increase the food 
subsidies, “ as far as is practicable,” in order to cushion the 
consumer from rising import costs. It can hardly be unaware 
that if expenditure on subsidies were in fact increased on 
any scale, offset only by some undefined “ administrative ” 
economies, the Budget problem would be very much bigger 
than its own suggestions for taxes can be supposed to meet. 


No doubt it is politically inevitable that the trade unions 
should urge the Chancellor to increase the tax on distributed 
profits. But the economic education of the past few years 
has been remarkably unrewarding if they still naively suppose 
that the transfer of resources to defence will in any way be 
helped by a bigger extraction to the Treasury of the money 
that companies save through undistributed profits. The 
proposal to shift purchase tax from essentials to luxuries is 
even more obviously unrelated to the real tasks of rearma- 
ment. Such luxuries as are consumed on any scale are 
already taxed to or beyond the point of diminishing returns, 
and to lower the rate of purchase tax on the more necessary 
goods (which are just the things—household equipment, 
and the like—that rearmament will necessarily make scarce) 
can only ensure that queues are longer and the country’s 
sacrifices more indiscriminately distributed. 


On one point—an increase in the standard rate of income 
tax—the TUC’s advice will command fairly wide agree- 
ment, But it converts even this necessity into an instrument 
of class war by proposing to combine the higher tax on the 
middle classes with relief for trade union members: the 
exemption limit for income tax would be raised. The sug- 
gestion that the reduced rates of tax should be more gently 
graduated is a sensible, if limited, recognition of the fact 
that it is high marginal taxation on additional income that 
deters effort ; but again the practical effect would presumably 
be to reduce the amount of tax _— by most wage-earners 
—and so to offset the yield of the increased standard rate. 
All this amounts to a recipe for other people’s patriotism that 


can only complicate both the country’s and the Chancellor’s 
tasks, 


* * *® 


Quiet Life for Monopolies 


The Board of Trade published on Wednesday its appro- 
priately brief report on the operation of the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Practices Act during 1950. It will be read not 
for what it reports but for what promise it holds out of more 
liveliness in 1951. The promise is in fact regrettably slight. 
Plainly Mr Wilson’s reference of two more cases to the 
Monopolies Commission as early as last December was no 
more than a concession to the feeling that something ought 
to be happening by now. Although its staff increased in 
numbers from 37 to 61 last year, the Commission does not 
hope to do more by the end of this year than complete the 
ix Original inquiries (referred to it just two years ago) and 
“make a start” on two or three others. 


The report does give a useful explanation of the principle 
on which future subjects for inquiry by the commission 
will be chosen. aim is 

to build up a programme of study which will enable the com- 

mission to bring under review, in, the early years of their work, 

representative examples of all the common types of restrictive 


Practice and monopolistic influence in British industry. 
The impression of leisurely, academic research is no doubt 
«curate if unintentional. Though it is naturally not 
‘xplicit, there could hardly be a more effective admission 
that Mr Wilson has no intention of taking any thoroughgoing 
Action against na practices. The choice of inquiries 
edc ielty to subjects which may be expected 


is being “ direct 
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to break new ground.” The result will be, therefore, 2 
Series of isolated findings on separate cases. It would be 
quite wrong for the Government to legislate for these indi- 
vidual industries when they have been chosen merely as 
examples of what is known or suspected to exist elsewhere. 
It also seems unlikely to take the examples as a sufficient 
basis for general legislation against monopoly. The Board 
of Trade’s report goes out of its way to emphasise that the 
establishment of the fact that there are monopolistic condi- 
tions or restrictive practices in any trade “cannot prejudice 
the further question whether these conditions or arrange- 
ments are contrary to the public interest.” It could be sup- 
posed that Mr Wilson is deliberately seeking to make the 
Monopolies Act even more ineffective in administration than 
it was inadequate in conception. 


_ The Board of Trade’s decision that the commission should 
investigate isolated examples of different types of monopoly 
is the more surprising because one-third—r1o out of 29— 
of the further studies suggested from outside are concerned 
with restrictive arrangements in distribution, which have 
already in part been officially examined by the Lloyd Jacob 
committee on resale price maintenance. If the Government 
really wanted to make what use it could of the Monopolies 
Act, the reasonable policy would surely be to concentrate on 
investigating a few more cases in this field as a basis for 
general legislation against restrictions on competition in the 
distributive trades, 


* *® * 


The Strain in Malaya 


Tuesday’s debate on Malaya in the House of Commons 
drew a statement from the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Mr James Griffiths, that confidence is slowly and 
surely growing, although progress with the Briggs Plan has 
not been quite as good as had been hoped. On paper 
this is true enough. While the number of incidents some- 
times ebbs and flows disconcertingly, the trend is now in 
favour of the security forces. On the other hand, there is 
still no prospect whatever of ending in the foreseeable future 
the well-nigh intolerable tension throughout Malaya. The 
emergency has now lasted two and three-quarter years, and— 
to consider for the moment only the European community— 
this long-drawn-out strain is having an increasing effect on 
Malaya’s planters and civil servants. 


It is very fortunate that the emergency now coincides with 
an economic boom in Malaya. For, if the bottom dropped 
out of the rubber and tin markets, it is hard to see either how 
the estates could continue to be manned by adequate white 
staffs, or how the administration could continue satisfactorily 
to finance its abnormal expenditure. Even as it is, companies 
are finding it harder and harder to get managers in the bad 
areas, more of the older planters are going into retirement, 
and the type of young man needed to keep the Malayan 
enterprises going is not coming forward from Britain. Nor 
is the civil service very much better off. The worst possible 
effect has been created, particularly among the senior and 
more hard pressed officials, by the indefinite and prolonged 
suspension of leave—a recent temporary measure designed 
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to step up government efforts to deal with the emergency. 
And, from the point of view of fachoseing Sou entrants, 
the probable compensation, if anything should happen to 
their jobs in the future, is still unsatisfactory. It is clear 
that, should the Malayan emergency be prolonged at its 
resent intensity, both the government and private firms will 
ave to consider making their terms more attractive if they 
are going to recruit the necessary staffs. 

One of the considerations also to be taken into account 
by the British Government is the deterrent effect of the 
casual statements sometimes made by its members, about 
self-government for Malaya. Until the time is ripe for this 
move it does only harm to give the impression that British 
authority may be surrendered tomorrow. 


* * * 


Poulet Rideau de Fer 


The plump Polish fowls and geese now lying alongside 
emaciated British hens on the poultrymongers’ slabs tell a 
better tale than statistics. It is easy to see why the Warsaw 
authorities are anxious at the extent to which the peasants 
are feeding grain to livestock instead of delivering it to the 
state, and why they should wish to speed up the slow tempo 
of collectivisation. 

In the last few days officials in Poland have sounded a 
new note of alarm. The people, it seems, are eating far ahead 
of schedule. The increase in meat consumption in Poland 
is said to be “really incredible.” In Polish towns, meat 
consumption per head was 36.4 kilos (80.26 Ib.) in 1949, 
and §1.3 kilos (113.12 lb.) in 1950. In Warsaw it was 
48 kilos (105.8 lb.) before the war, and 61 kilos (134.5 Ib.) 
in 1950. (In Britain, meat consumption, including bacon 
and ham, was 108.2 Ib. in 1950.) Consumption of bread and 
flour is said to have risen in much the same way. 

The Polish authorities are concerned because the Six-Year 
Plan did not provide for agriculture to produce so much or 
the people to eat so well, so soon. Consumption of meat and 
flour has reached the figure envisaged by the Six-Year Plan 
for 1953. Incomes were supposed to be kept down, and 
investments directed to heavy industry and the armed forces, 
a to ham and cakes. The Warsaw spokesmen complained 
that: — 

It means hardship to build socialism. We have immense 
factories to erect and we have to show every concern for the 
security of our frontiers. All this must cost money. We 
cannot consume for 1953 or 1955 and produce for 1950. 
Communist planners, it is evident, find it even more diffi- 

cult than the British Government to guide their public back 
o austerity. They have to contend not only with ordinary 
human frailties but, as the Polish speaker pointed out, with 
“the hostility of the class enemy.” This mysterious force 
was said to be responsible for rumours of rationing (well- 
founded in Prague) which sent the Poles and Czechs rushing 
to the shops. Temporary panics may be st by official 
threats ; but it will be interesting to see the Com- 
munist planners deal with the constant propensity of the 
public to make hay before the sun shines. 


* * * 


Health in Industry 


It is possible to sympathise with the main object behind 
the report of the enquiry into the industrial health services 
(Gnd 8170) and yet deplore many of its recommendations 

id the Government’s decision to accept them. The com- 
mittee was appointed to examine the relationship between 
the health services provided for the general population and 
the industrial health service and to consider what measures 

uld be takem to’ ensure the economical use of medical 
and nursing manpower. It is therefore well aware of the 
ager of overlapping and examines it—though by no means 
ly. But it is so convinced of the advantages, indeed the 
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necessity, of an industrial health service that it regards 
overlapping as of secondary importance. For instance, 

The general burden of evidence is that where the doctor or 


nurse is fully occupied at the factory the overlap in these matters 
[medical treatment] is justified as benefiting productivity. 


Again, 


Within reasonable limits overlap [of medical examinations] 
may well be justified in the interests of the efficiency and welfare 


of the workers. 

Everyone wants to improve the efficiency and welfare of 
factory workers. But it can seriously be questioned whether 
much of the paraphernalia of an industrial health service 
will necessarily improve industrial efficiency one jot. The 
factory doctors appointed under the Factory Acts, whose 
functions are mainly concerned with the examination of 
young persons and of other persons employed in unhealthy 
processes and with the investigation of some accidents, serve 
a limited and clearly defined purpose. There is also an 
obvious place for the specialist in purely industrial diseases. 
But doubts arise when the committee recommends the 
widespread appointment, by employers, of industrial medical 
officers, and nurses, whose functions would include such 
vague matters as “personal and group morale” and the 
promotion of “ general and personal hygiene.” Much of all 
this sounds ‘@e creating work to justify an appointment whose 
recognised, definite purpose is very limited. 

The country is already spending over £400 million a year 
on the national health service. It is very questionable 
whether, above all this, there should be additional expendi- 
ture, even though from private funds, on a full industrial 
health service. It is even more questionable whether this 
should, as the committee hopes, eventually be extended to 
become a comprehensive occupational health service for 
establishments of all kinds, large and small. 


* * x 


Cheaper Nylons 


The motives behind last week’s official reduction in the 
price of nylon stockings are decidedly mysterious. One used to 
learn that price movements equated supply and demand ; but 
not even the old price brought the supply and demand for 
nylons within shouting distance of each other. Outside the 
black or grey markets, nylons are obtained not by paying 
for them—that is an essentially irrelevant flourish on the 
transaction—but by inscribing one’s name on a waiting list 
only less formidable than that for a new car, or by watching 
like a cat at a mousehole for the arrival of a local consignment, 
then knocking twice and asking for Joe. Doubling the price 
of nylons might be useful ; the knocking off of a shilling 
can only be regarded as a symbolic gesture, relating to the 
almost entirely notional value of an almost entirely fictitious 
commodity, standing in the popular mind for Glamour, 
Achievement, the entry-pass to that magic world inhabited 
by the advertising artist’s lovelies and their adorers ; a 
revaluation of the £ in terms of the Unattainable. A new 
stratum of the feminine population can console itself, amid 
ever-increasing domestic perplexities, with the thought, “ If 
I could find a pair of nylons, I could afford to buy them.” 
A little consumer research would probably show the Board 
of Trade that their psychology is, on this occasion, as dotty 
as their economics. 


* * * 


Shorter Hours on the Rocks 


Lighthouse keepers are by vocation solitary men and it 
must be seldom that they are driven to take corporate 
action. But the 210 principal, assistant and supernumerary 
keepers recently presented a demand for a 48-hour working 
week. It can be seldom that the dull proceedings of the 
industrial court are enlivened by such fascinating and 
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unusual evidence. The lighthouse keepers complain that 
they sometimes work a week of between 80 and go hours, 
and that their conditions of employment have not- been 
altered since 1850. “It was submitted,” said the evidence 
with masterly understatement, “that one hundred years was 
a long time between changes, and showed that the lighthouse 
keepers have stood still whilst all other workpeople’s con- 
ditions have improved.” The keepers complain that they are 
not only overworked but understaffed. At rock stations 
men spend two months on the rock and one month ashore, 
and the effect on their health is not good; At land light 
stations, mostly in remote places, “ it is practically impossible 
for the men to have any cultural or recreational pursuits at 
all,” which should dispose of any idea that lighthouse keepers 
are possessed of immense leisure to read Gibbon and 
Macaulay. 


Their employers, that esoteric body of men, the Elder 
Brethren of Trinity House, oppose the claim for a fixed 
48-hour week. (Does anyone remember a case of his elder 
brother conceding a point?) They admit in their evidence 
that lighthouse keeping is a hard life, that the incidence of 
hardship is greater in some stations than in others. They 
concede that fog and bad weather impose strains which 
make the job incapable of comparison with normal employ- 
ment. “Furthermore, nights are longer in winter than in 
summer. In fact, lightkeepers’ hours are beyond the control 
of the Elder Brethren, being dictated almost entirely by 
climatic conditions.” The first phrase will be treasured by 
social historians as one of the finest platitudes in industrial 
history, while the second would make the hearts of Unitarians 
bound with joy. 

In the end the Industrial Court, faced with such unusual 
evidence, found itself unable to give judgment, while 
inclining towards the lighthouse keepers’ side. It ordered 
the two sides of the “ industry ” to resume negotiations, and 
if the spirit of elder brotherly love produced no results, to 
bring the case before it again. Perhaps the court will wait 
in pleased anticipation for a breakdown in negotiations, in 
order to be able to hear again evidence smelling of spray 
Griving on granite rocks. 


* * * 


A Stone in the Wind 


Scotland has lately had a sad and humiliating time. In 
the same week that the Scotch Whisky Association found it 
necessary to increase the cost of living by 1s. 8d. a bottle, 
the committee considering, under Lord Morrison, the Scots 
law of inheritance, made public its report, and grim reading 
it is. Primogeniture should, the committee recommends, be 
largely abolished ; so, too, the preference given to males in 
the inheritance of all heritable estates save hereditary titles. 
Adopted children should be placed on the same footing as 
the lawful children of the adopter (even, apparently, when 
the adopted child may not be of Scots blood) and the sur- 
viving spouse, where there is no will, should be entitled to a 
cash payment from the estate free of duty. Such recom- 
mendations are not only proposals of a mercantile kind, 
likely to have originated in the smug suburbs of Glasgow 
and Dundee ; they were anticipated south of the border as 


long ago as 1925. 


As the committee says in its report, any such reforms can 
only be carried through by Act of Parliament. If the proud 
Highland race can bring itself to contemplate any such 
legislation through the alien machinery at Westminster, some 
humble advice may perhaps be offered. The committee 
suggests that the proposed new provision giving all children 
the right to share equally in the heritable property of a man 
or woman dying intestate should not apply where the 
deceased was the owner-occupier of his or her croft (or farm). 
In that case the eldest son should take the holding, pro- 
viding he suitably compensates his juniors. For thirty years 
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now the courts at Westminster have been Struggling to 
interpret the section in a 1920 Act which allows a statutory 
tenancy of a house to pass to a “ member of the family ” of 
a deceased tenant and the number of cases in which someone 
has put forward a plausible claim to be considered as , 
“member of the family” is by no means yet exhausted, |; 
the definition of what is and what is not an owner-occupier 
of heritable property is not mulled over with the greatest 
possible care, any Act for the placing of the law of intestate 
succession in Scotland on the same footing as that prevailing 
in England ‘and Wales may prove to have been passed fo; 
the principal benefit of the Writers of Edinburgh. 


* * * 


Responsibility on the Gold Coast 


The Gold Coast’s new Executive Council has now been 
appointed. The three ex-officio members are the Colonial 
Secretary, the Financial Secretary and the Attorney-General, 
who will be in charge of, respectively, defence and external 
affairs, finance and justice. Of the eight unofficial members. 
six will belong to the Convention People’s Party and will be 
headed by Mr Kwama Nkrumah, who will be leader for 
government business and Minister without” portfolio. Of 
the other two unofficial members, one will represent the 
Ashanti Council of Chiefs and be in charge of local govern- 
ment, and the other will represent the Northern Territories. 
Thus, the Convention People’s Party will have a majority 
in the Council, and will consequently bear the responsibility 
for government. 


The Need for Western 
Union 


The triumph of despotism seems complete. The 
reaction in favour of tyranny of 1851 seems as irresistible 
and excessive as was the reaction of license in 1848. From 
every part of Italy and Germany we hear of nothing but 
a relapse into the old path of clumsy, brutal, and 
medizval oppression. The old armour is burnished up. 
The old weapons useless from rust, and ridiculous from || 
their antiquated fashion, are called forth from forgotten | 
arsenals. All the obsolete and discredited expedients of | 
kingcraft are again resorted to with no visible distrust of || 
their efficiency. Constitutions are proscribed under any | 
form or in any degree. The press is subjected to censor- | 
ship, the admission of foreign works prohibited, and the || 
sale of any unauthorised books visited with the severest |} 
penalties. The most respectable friends of freedom are 
visited with ignominous punishments. ... The alarming 
disposition shown by Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria 
towards the utter extinction of constitutional freedom |! 
throughout Central Europe, seems to call for a still | 
closer union between the only Representative Govern- |, 
ments which remain, viz., France, England, and Sardinia; |} 
for Spain and Portugal, notwithstanding their forms, can || 
scarcely be considered as genuinely such. If these 
Governments will steadily and honourably hold together, | 
and refuse to permit any interference with the rights and | 
independence of Switzerland, at the same time, dis- | 
countenancing the practice of allowing it to be made a | 
hotbed for the nourishing of plots against friendly powers }} 
—a barrier, effectual and immovable, will be opposed to 
the further advance of arbitrary designs, and a harbour || 
of refuge and security provided where the oppressed may 
find a shelter, a welcome, and a home, and whence such 
freedom as alone is fit to be desired and capable of being 
maintained, may gradually spread as time and maturity 
may afford an opening. 


Che Economist 
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HOOVER LIMITED 


It is easy enough to boast about 
good teamwork. But it is a 
fact that at Hoover Limited the whole 
organisation does function as a well- 
knit team. 

Relations between staff and manage- 
ment have always been particularly 
happy; there is excellent co-operation 
between one department and another; 
and most of those holding high positions 
in the Company today have worked 


Factories at: 


their way up together, and can look 
back over long years of fellowship in 
joint endeavour. 

Hoover teamwork is, however, not only 
a source of gratification to members of 
the team itself. It is of considerable 
benefit to the public at large. For with- 
out it, Hoover products and Hoover 
service could not possibly be maintained 
at the present high level, or be raised to 
even higher standards in the future. 


Makers of Electric Cleaners, Washing 
Machines, F.H.P. Motors, Commutators, etc. 





PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX - MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES - CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND - HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 








Mareh 


March brings with it Lady-Day when quarterly 
payments fall due. A standing order to the Midland 
_ Bank to pay rent, insurance premiums, school fees 
and similar recurrent outgoings on your behalf, or 
instructions to collect interest and dividends, are 
two of the ways in which you can save yourself 
both time and trouble. These and other facilities 
are described in a booklet entitled ‘‘ Midland Bank 
services for you”’, which will be supplied gladly at 


any branch of the Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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The kind of person 
who travels by 
Canadian Pacific... 


Officials on matters of State; executives contacting 
overseas business houses; people visiting relatives . .. 
those who appreciate comfort and the better things 
in life... who recognise such things as the efficiency 
and thoroughness of the Canadian Pacific Service. 
Discerning by nature — they are the people who read 
The Listener. That’s why Canadian Pacific advertise 
in The Listener. That’s why, if the goods you are 
selling appeal to this market, you should include 
The Listener — with its circulation of 150,000 — 
in your advertising schedule. 


... 8 the kind of 


person who reads 


The 
Listener 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 





All enquiries 0: 


Advertisement Department, B.B.C. Publications, 
Advertising Lad. Broadcasting House, Portland Place. London, 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Importance of Tito 


Sir—I have no quarrel with your 
article of February 3rd but I noted with 
especial interest the following: 

Finally, there is the _— obligation. 
The Charter of the United Nations is 
concerned with aggression by one state 
on another ; it is mot concerned with the 
internal politics of its members. 
aggression on Jugoslavia would be a per- 
fectly clear-cut case under the Charter, 
and failure to act would see the end of 
the United Nations. 

Let us turn back a moment to Korea. 
Here was a case of clear-cut aggression 
by North Korea—and it was recognised 
as such by the United Nations. Then 
Red China came to the armed support 
of the North Koreans and attacked the 
United Nations forces, But the 
Commonwealth Governments were 
reluctant to call that action aggressive. 
True, the British government finally 
voted for it—but would have preferred 
to avoid the issue. And India took a 
positive position on the other side. 

If failure to act in the event Jugoslavia 
is attacked would “see the end of the 
United Nations,” how can it maintain 
any strength or standing by running 
from the issue raised in the Orient ? 
And if Western Europe looks to America 
for forceful and quick action in case of 
aggression against Jugoslavia, do you 
think that the experience in regard to 
China has encouraged it ? 

I am not disputing your point of view 
on Jugoslavia. But af principle is worth 
fighting for anywhere it is just as im- 
portant to uphold it in Korea as in Jugo- 
slavia—especially when the South 
Korean government had been recognised 
oy the United Nations and to a degree 
was under its protection—Yours 
faithfully, OLIVER J. KELLER 

Illinois, USA 


(We entirely agree.—Eprror.] 


Tory Diversions 


_ Sit,—The assertion in your Note of 
ast week with the above title that “ Mr 
R.A. Butler and his views are anathema ” 
‘0 me is quite wrong.—Yours faithfully, 


KENNETH PICKTHORN 
House of Commons, S.W.1 


(The statement that Mr Butler, as well 
as his views, was anathema to any of his 


colleagues was unjustified and is withdrawn. 
—EbiTor.} 


Greeks at Peace 


_ Sit,—Mr Pallis does his country an 
injustice. Members of the British Police 
Mission have long stressed the low rate 
of civil crime in Greece, The daily 
average population of the prisons and 
Borstals of England and Wales in April, 
1950, was 20,420—and that was the 
uighest for forty years, It is uncertain 
any accurate figure can be obtained for 
= whole of Greece when gendarmerie 
hnmanders often admit to ignorance of 

* exact number of prisoners in their 
own areas. But whether the figure is 
“1,000 or 25,000, it is inordinately high 


for a population less than one-fifth that 
of England and Wales, and cannot be 
explained by attributing it simply to an 
excess of civil crime. 


Such a large proportion of prisoners is 
not and cannot be suitably housed in 
existing prison accommodation. Medical 
facilities are inevitably lacking for prisons 
in a country where often none exist for 
whole areas. 


As the only democracy in south-east 
Europe Greece has much to offer by her 
example, But it is to play into the hands 
of her enemies to deny facts that are 
evident to anyone who troubles to in- 
vestigate them. It also deprives the 
friends of Greece of the opportunity to 
speak on her behalf in this matter.— 
Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY CHANDLER 

Newdigate, Surrey 


Overseas Lending Again 


Sir.—To the familiar arguments 
against repayment of sterling balances 
you have recently added another which 
surpasses in novelty all others. In your 
article in your issue of December 30, 
1950, you have assumed away the differ- 
ence between lending abroad and liquida- 
tion of external debt and then proceeded 
to demonstrate how the latter is less 
remunerative because it “yields” an 
interest saving of only 4 per cent. It 
follows that a higher rate of interest, say 
§ per cent, would have been more 
acceptable to Britain, since it could have 
earned more by liquidating the balances. 
It should have been easy to get the 
creditor nations to agree to this rate, 
especially as the capital previously ex- 
ported by them would have yielded a 
substantially higher return. Indeed, 
their development plans could have been 
financed out of the interest on the 
sterling balances and no drawings from 
the balances would have been neces- 
sary ! 

May I also point out a slight factual 
inaccuracy in the above article ? 
Apropos of the rise in the sterling 
balances in 1950 you state, “ part of the 
British export of capital has taken the 
form of release of sterling balances 
owned by countries such as _ India, 
Palestine and Pakistan.” India had a 
balance of payments surplus and it did 
not draw on the sterling balances last 
year as some readers of your article might 
be led to believe-—Yours faithfully, 

Bombay S. KUMARASUNDARAM 


Nationalisation 


Sir,—Green as I am, I have always 
swallowed the argument that nationalisa- 
tion is necessary because the free opera- 
tion of the profit motive in certain basic 
industries is incompatible with the best 
interests of the country as a whole. Now, 
however. I see our nationalised Coal 
Board buying dollar coal at fantastic 
prices mainly because they have tried to 
conform to the strict profit standards of 
business efficiency. I do not under- 


estimate the importance of these stan- 
dards, but they have their limits. In my 
own district we see the possibility of the 
nationalised steel industry going short of 
vital coke because the nationalised coal 
industry considers that the local pits, 
which produce some of the finest coking 
coal in the world, are uneconomic. When 
both industries were privately owned the 
Consett Iron Company did not consider 
those same pits uneconomic. 


_ Perhaps this is rather a narrow and 
imperfect example, not quite fair to the 
Coal Board since it is true that these coal 
measures are gradually being worked out, 
but it provides a simple and convenient 
illustration of my point that one of the 
principal virtues of national ownership 
is lost if the national need is sacrificed 
to departmental bookkeeping. Is it not 
an attractive possibility to reduce the cost 
of living by subsidising such chronic 
“losing ” industries as coal and railways 
(which appeared to require subsidies 
under private ownership) from the profits 
of those more fortunately placed ? 


True, some other measure of efficiency 
must be found, and perhaps this is an 
insoluble problem, but surely it is time 
that Socialists, at least, faced it and 
applied themselves to its solution— 
Yours faithfully, 

JAMES TINN, 
Lodge Secretary, National Union 
of Blastfurnacemen, Ore Miners, 
Coke Workers and Kindred 
Consett Trades 


A Decimal Currency? 


Sir.—Knowing how much those who 
do not live in England curse at the 
present time-wasting and cumbersome 
system of £ s. d. let us hope that the 
days are few before a change will be 
made not only in Britain but naturally 
also in those of her colonies and 
Dominions where the same process is 
in use. 

The suggestion is very simple as only 
one change is essential, making ten pence 
instead of twelve to equal a shilling, the 
other figure being ten shillings to equal 
a half pound. Thus one has Io pence 
equal 1 shilling and 1o shillings will 
become equal to 100 pennies. 

The tremendous advantage of a 
decimal system in all money transactions 
is surely sufficient to overcome the very 
small disadvantage which may occur to 
a few of the older persons, but that will 
be for only a short time as the present 
£ will soon disappear; when the new 
ten shillings is accepted as the top coin 
the £ will become two ten shillings by 
whatever name it is known. 


I would like to suggest that you advo- 
cate this proposal in The Economist and 
have the suggestion brought up during 
the coming Festival of Britain. This 
seems a very suitable time as it should 
make a very useful change, showing the 
British amenable to all sensible change. 
—Yours faithfully, 


Montreal J. Rawson GARDINER 
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Books and Publications 


Encyclopedia of the Atom 


Sourcebook on Atomic Energy. 


The somewhat contradictory descrip- 
tjons of this book given in the foreword 
and on the cover are both misleading. 
‘The former describes it as a comprehen- 
sive sourcebook for the use of textbook 
authors and editors ; this cannot be taken 
t0o seriously, for though names are given 
Javishly, there is hardly a single reference 
giving the location of the original source. 
At the other extreme, the sensational 
“blurb ”—“ The authentic story—all 
that can now be told ”—also gives the 
wrong impression of the contents, which 
are solid, matter-of-fact and, for the most 
pat drawn from past history. What Dr 
Jasstone has produced, in fact, with the 
full benefit of authoritative backing, can 
best be described as an expanded version 
of a first-class encyclopedia article, 
comprehensive without being profound, 
and understandable by anyone who 
wishes to take sufficient trouble. It des- 
cribes the present-day knowledge of the 
structure of atoms and of the characteris- 
tics and behaviour of atomic nuclei, as 
developed from its 18th-century begin- 
nings ; the main part of the story natur- 
ally lies in the present century, and the 
bulk of it is drawn from the learned 
journals of the twenties and thirties ; 
there are no. hitherto’ unrevealed 
disclosures. 


The treatment is patient and lucid, and 
no reader with sufficient perseverance 
should find any difficulty. Dr Glasstone 
seems to avoid demanding of the reader 
any of the flights of imagination needed 
to grasp, without recourse to mathe- 
matics, some of the conceptions of 
modern physical theory. This is a pity, 
since he thereby excludes some of the 
legitimate glamour of the story. Few 
specialists will consult this book, save to 
refresh their memory of a sequence of 
investigations ; but there is probably no 
better book for the serious layman old- 
fashioned enough to want a thorough 
grounding of knowledge rather than a 
“ digest.” 


The chapter on the “ Utilization 
of Nuclear Energy” will probably be 





Out on Monday 


AGATHA 
CHRISTIE 


Her gayest murder 
“They Came 
to Baghdad” 


95. 64. 


By Samuel Glasstone. Macmillan. 495 pages. 248. 


approached as the culmination of the 
book, but it will come as an anticlimax ; 
Dr Glasstone is unenthusiastic. The 
difficulties are formidable, the costs dis- 
couraging, the raw materials scattered. 
But, if we could only forget the bomb, 
with its prodigious and sinister power, 
we should find our interest turned far 
more to the other new developments con- 
temporary with, and arising out of, the 
harnessing of nuclear energy. After all, 
the process of uranium fission, which was 
an unexpected piece of luck for the 
physicists, releases only a crumb of 
nuclear energy, and it can only be turned 
to useful account in very clumsy ways. 
While uranium supplies last, it will be 
exploited, but science must do better if 
mechanical power is to persist as the basis 
of our economy. Perhaps uranium 
fission will only be remembered for the 
inspiration it gave in showing that the 
thing really could be done. 


But apart from the energy it provides, 
the nuclear reactor, or “pile” creates 
clouds of rapidly moving nuclear 
particles in numbers far greater than any 
laboratory could produce—and does so 
night and day, as it runs under its own 
steam. It is a wonderful research tool, 
and has opened up vast new fields of 
investigation. And the by-products of the 
pile, the artificial radio-elements now so 
prolifically produced, are working a con- 
siderable revolution in chemistry, biology 
and medicine, as well as finding innumer- 
able applications in industry, mining, 
agriculture, and indeed in some of the 
most unexpected of human activities. 
Fortunately, this book does not confine 
itself rigidly to the subject of its title, but 
has plenty of information to give on these 
exciting developments. 


Among Aborigines 


Brown Men and Red Sand. __ By Charles 
P. Mountford. Phoenix House. 192 


pages. 18s, 


This is not an anthropological study 
in any scientific sense, as the author 
himself admits. It is the story of his 
journey among the desert aborigines of 
Central Australia and the experiences he 
shared with them. But neither does it 
belong to the dismal category of popular 
anthropology, since it is quite free from 
the distressing flippancy and supercilious 
smartness which vitiates so much writ- 
ing of the kind. The author does not 
intrude himself, and there is no dramatic 
overstatement of hardship or debonair 
debunking of it. Even the style of writ- 
ing is neutral, an instrument only for 
presenting the aborigines with verisimili- 
tude as a people of inherent dignity 
whose survival is a precious link wi 
the past, never an odd discrepancy with 
the present. 


One might reasonably suppose that 
island of arid wilderness enclosed by he 


Central Australian desert would be , 
drab and mournful land, and a journey 
through its scorching wastes a monoto- 
nous and unlovely experience. But M; 
Mountford sees the prospect through 
the eyes of his brown friends, not as 
“the land that God forgot” but as the 
background to the lives of a resourceful, 
kindly, stoic and cheerful people, whe 
do as they would be done by, accept the 
Stranger within the gate, and act in 
accordance with the imperative necessity 
of maintaining supplies of water, fire and 
food. The logical simplicity of some of 
their customs reveals the level of social 
awareness to which this Stone Age 
people, with an equipment of five simple 
tools, has attained. For instance, when 
meat is shared, the one who has caught 
it is served last and with the poorest 
portion, lest, by bartering their game for 
privilege and power, the hunters should 
upset the authority of the old men and 
the social balance of the tribe. Children 
fare well; they are uninhibited but 
obedient, and everybody shares the re- 
sponsibility of caring for them. This 
may be a result of the aboriginal belief 
in the pre-existence of child spirits who 
choose for themselves the body through 
which they shall be born. 


Mr Mountford has a flair for colour, 
movement and grouping, which enables 
him to present his pilgrimage as a 
panorama of changing beauty wrought 
on the bare bones of the original scene 
by wind and light and the evocation of 
the strange mythological men and beasts 
through whom the natives explain their 
particular aspect of the universe and pro- 
vide themselves with rules for existing 
in it. The 60 splendid photographs are 
an added charm to a book which is in- 
stinct with sincere but unsentimental 
affection and an urgent desire to capture 
the fugitive essence of aboriginal exist- 
ence before—as one of them foretells— 
“the white man kills us with his white 
flour.” 


A Mixed Bag 


British Government Since 1918. }) 
Sir Gilbert Campion and others. 4/ 
and Unwin, 232 pages. ' 6s. 


There is an obvious need for @ 
balanced and authoritative survey of 
recent developments in British public 
institutions. The Institute of Public 
Administration enlisted the services ¢! 
six authors (three university teachers, 
the deputy chairman of a public corpora 
tion, the late Clerk to the House of 
Commons, and the general secretary of 
the National Association of Local 
Government Officers), each of whom : 
well-equipped to handle some aspect 
this important theme. The result is a0 


oe jum _ which, neverthe- 
less, i car satel the readers 
expectations. 

The book’s basic weakness is 2 lack of 


balance between the various contribu: 
tions and a general absence of unity and 
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perspective. It would have gained from 
effective editing. Such things as the 
repetition of Pope’s aphorism about 
sovernment are minor irritants. More 
serious is the fact that two of the con- 
tributors stray into the same field of 
central-local relations and make opposite 
assertions about the effect of the 
Exchequer “ block grant” on the inde- 
pendence of local authorities. The lack 
of proportion is shown in the cursory 
way that the key themes of Parliament, 
the Cabinet, and central administration 
are dealt with: they occupy between 
them no more than the space which is 
absorbed by administrative law. 


Each contributor has clearly written as 
the spirit moves him, and the result is 
that some subjects are given a careful 
and weighty analysis (notably adminis- 
trative law by Professor Robson) while 
the main themes receive no more than a 
fitful illumination. All the same, even 
the slighter contributors have something 
novel and interesting to say. Sir Gilbert 
Campion, for instance, is able to assert 
that “the most remarkable change (in 
Parliament) during the last forty years is 
the fall in the temperature of the party 
conflict.” He argues, too, that the inter- 
war years, marked by long spells of 
coalition government and divided 
opposition, were an unsatisfactory aber- 
ration in the life of Parliament which 
showed “how intolerant it is of more 
than two occupants of its procrustean 
double-bed.” The return to an effective 
two-party system is therefore, in his view, 
a return to healthy normality. 


There is also too much smugness about 
the conclusions of most of the contribu- 
tors. Sir Gilbert seems blandly certain 
that the “ Parliamentary spirit ” is effec- 
uve in curbing the selfishness and intoler- 
ance of party strife. Dr D. N. Chester 
ends up with the belief that Mr Attlee 
has probably struck the “happy mean” 
in the size and design of his Cabinet— 
despite its known anomalies and 
inadequacies, Professor Mackenzie, after 
trying to bury the ghost of the Haldane 
Committee, pleads that what Govern- 
ment departments now need is a breath- 
ing-space and not talk of reform. The 
late Sir Arthur Street, though much of 
what he said is sensible and balanced, 
wrote like a civil servant who feels bound 
to justify down to the last detail every 
public body that has even been enacted. 
Only Professor Robson, who wishes to 
rationalise the pattern of administrative 
aw, and Mr Wamn, who regrets the loss 
powers by local government, strike a 
dissident note in the eulogistic chorus. 

he rest seem bent on assuring the world 
that British institutions have emerged 
from their crises in better shape than 
ever, 

__Sit John Anderson, in am introduction, 
‘sserts that “every aspect of the subject 
has been fully treated, so that no student 
. general reader need look elsewhere 

' any information he may require.” 
= is the opposite of the truth—it is 
‘deed expecting too much of any 
vane a peg is presented here is 
. _ bag of interesting jottings and 
‘nformative minutiae which will be of 
“teat help to any author who tackles the 
ratutional history of this period in 

tS greatness—and all its difficulty. 


Another Economic 
Anthology 


Readings in the Theory of Income 
Distribution. American Economic 
Association Series. (Blakiston.) Allen 


and Unwin, 718 pages. 30s. 


This latest volume in the American 
Economic Association’s series of 
“ Readings ” aims, like its predecessors, 
to bring together for the benefit of 
serious students the most significant con- 
tributions to the specialised periodical 
literature of its subject, together with an 
exhaustive bibliography for further 
research, Like its predecessors it main- 
tains an exacting standard. Considered 
as a self-contained volume, “ Readings in 
the Theory of Income Distribution” 
suffers, compared with them, from the 
accident that much of the periodical 
literature consists of criticism of books 
(this is particularly true of the 
“Interest” section, over which the 
unseen presence of Keynes’s “General 
Theory ” looms like a magnetic moun- 
tain) and also from an incoherence in 
modern thought on the subject which the 
editors, in their preface, note and deplore. 
It is comparatively rare to find in any 
section either interlocking and mutually 
supporting findings by different writers 
or straightforward controversy in which 
opposing theories are explicitly con- 
fronted. This is not, of course, the 
editors’ fault; but they might with 
advantage to the reader have emerged a 
little further from their self-effacement 
and expanded, with more particular 
references, the illuminating but too brief 
introduction in which they survey~ the 
field and sum up the nature of 
controversy. 


The book is divided into six sections ; 
the first two are general, dealing respec- 
tively with the concept of national 
income, the methods of statistical calcula- 
tion and the measurement of distribu- 
tion between groups and persons, and 
with the general theme of marginal pro- 
ductivity. (This section includes, among 
others, Mr E. H. Chamberlin’s explosive 
essay on “ Monopolistic Competition and 
the Productivity Theory of Distribu- 
tion” and Mr M. Kalecki’s paper on the 
“ Distribution of the National Income,” 
lately cited by Mr E. M. D. Little as an 
outstanding example of the illegitimately 
emotive use of technical terms.) The 
remaining four sections deal with the 
traditional classes of wages, interest, 
profit and rent, the last-named being, for 
reasons explained by the editors, con- 
siderably thinner than the rest. These 
traditional divisions fit the substance of 
their subjects less closely than they used 
to do ; wage theory has become entangled 
with the theory of production on the one 
hand and monetary theory on the other, 
interest and profit concepts blend in the 
“marginal efficiency of capital,” while 
rent, once firmly associated with land, has 
become amalgamated with surplus yields 
in general. Altogether this volume must 
have presented a difficult problem to the 
editors. While readers may conceivably 
find it scrappy, it is hard to imagine the 
problem better solved between a single 
pair of covers. 
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Revolution in Process 
Passing of the Mill Village. By Harriet 


L. Herring, 
Press, London : 


pages. 248, 


University of North Carolinp 


Geoffres Cumberlege, 137 


Like share-cropping and racial dis- 
crimination, poll taxes and demagogic 
politicians, hot biscuits and fried 
chicken, the “ mill village” has been 
accepted in America as one of the 
peculiar customs of the Southern States. 
But unlike some Southern customs, the 
mill village—a community built by a 
textile manufacturer for the rent-free 
use of his workers—is slowly disappear- 
ing. Beginning in the 1930s, mills 
began to sell their houses to the tenant- 
occupants, and by the end of 1948 about 
16 per cent of the 800 American mil! 
villages had been signed over to 
individual owners. 


For an institution long damned for 
its evil ways, the mill village started out 
with the best of intentions. Nineteenth- 
century observers of the Southern indus- 
trial scene looked on the mill village and 
found it good: the owner served up a 
ready-made community, complete with 
churches and schools; he excluded 
“undesirables ” and forbade saloons ; he 
paid cash wages to a population of 
marginal farmers. But by the turn of the 
century, when reformers began to attack 
the long hours and low pay in the textile 
mills, they also assailed the mill village. 
The mill owner kept his worker tightly 
under thumb: if a worker were fired for 
union activity, he not only lost his job 
but he was also automatically expelled 
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In “ The C. ounty Books” 


LONDON 
THE CITY 


CLAUD GOLDING 


This noble memorial to the City’s 
greatness, its love of liberty, 
magnificence, traditions and 
benevolence may well be one of 
the last works on its subject, 
for the standardizers seek to 
bring the City low. Mr. 
Golding, who has explored its 
every alley and court, and is 
familiar with its pomp and 
ceremony, writes superbly. 
Beautifully illustrated. 15/- 


EAST LONDON 


ROBERT SINCLAIR 
Author of ““ Metropolitan Man” 


“There has never been such a 
good book about East London 
... fascinating and exciting ... 
Beg, buy, borrow or, if need be, 
steal it, but read it!” Jan 
Mackay (News Chronicle). 
“Included in the fine County 
series, it searches out beauty 
spots and lovely buildings amid 
the part of the great capital so 
many Londoners never see. 
This book certainly has no 
. equal.” Joseph Taggart (Star). 
Beautifully illustrated. 15s. 
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from the community. And life in the 
village was a monotonous pattern of 
look-alike houses filled with people of 
the same racial stock, working on the 
same products, subject to the same ups 
and downs of the same erratic market— 
“ homogeneity run riot.” 

Against social criticism, the mill 
owner put up a stout front, but when 
the Depression transformed many 
villages from an asset into a nagging 
overhead cost, the houses began to go 
up for sale. Miss Herring presents a 
detailed and often amusing series of case 
histories on the new problems thus sud- 
denly created: How to set a fair pur- 
chase price which a mill hand can 
afford ? What to do about the neigh- 
bour’s unruly children, formerly curbed 
by the mill’s private police? Taken 
together, they serve as a composite pic- 
ture of a social revolution in process, 
drawn while the facts are still fresh and 
the eye-witnesses still living. 


Belgium’s Finances 


Histoire des Finances Publiques en 
Belgique. Tome 1. Recueil Sirey, 
Paris: Bruylant, Brussels, 663 pages. 
750 French francs, 


This first volume of a history of public 
finances in Belgium, which is expected 
to run to two or three volumes, is due 
to the collaboration of the best specialists 
in the field: civil service officials, 
university lecturers, economists and 
several former ministers of finance. It 
is intended to extend from the ancien 
régime to the present day, and to 
retrace the history of the budget, of 
public debt, war finance, local finance 
and the financial history of the national 
bank, the railways and public services. 

This work is especially valuable since 
the literature on the subject was very 
scanty. The Belgian public finances 

raise some problems of special interest, 
such as the financial influence of rail- 
ways, which, in Belgium, were built 
by the state and whose accounts were 
confused with the state budget till 1921. 
The book gives a good idea of the 
development of state intervention in 
recent decades, even in a free enterprise 
economy like Belgium. This first volume 
is mainly historical and technical in so 
far as it deals with official control of 
public expenses by the Cour des Comptes 
or changes in rates and fiscal legislation. 


Although there is nothing comparable 
in Belgium to the annual “ White Papers 
on National Income and Expenditure ” 
it is to be hoped that one of the chapters 
to come will be devoted to a general 
analysis of the economic significance of 
changes in fiscal legislation and national 
accounts from the point of view of social 
and technical progress, distribution of 
income, etc. The problems of financing 
of social security, unemployment, Trea- 
sury operations would deserve a special 
study. In fact it seems that the chapters 
still to be published will be largely 
devoted to these more strictly economic 
problems. 


The exposition is satisfactorily critical, 
even of recent events, although every 
specialist tends to stick to his own indivi- 
dual, and sometimes debatable, opinion. 


Ambitious Sociology 


The Foundations of Social Anthro- 
pology. By S. F, Nadel. London: 
Cohen and West, 1951. 426 pages. 258. 


This is a formidable book. The lay 
reader may well be stunned by its weight 
of learning and its encyclopedic scope. 
The professional social scientist, to 
whom the book appears to be primarily 
addressed, will be filled with respect for 
the feat of sustdined and exhaustive 
argument it represents. Though 
ostensibly concerned with social anthro- 
pology it is in fact a critical discussion 
of the concepts, method and premises 
of sociology. Criticism is not, however, 
Professor Nadel’s main object. It is 
used to make openings for expounding 
his own versions of these concepts and 
methods and to lead up to what he 
claims to be a systematic theory of social 
behaviour. Professor Nadel pays homage 
and makes frequent reference to Max 
Weber and Talcott Parsons ; and a crude 
description of the book would be to call 
it Weber-Parsons rehashed with trim- 
mings, and with" the addition of an 
eclectic psychological theory of motiva- 
tion. But Professor Nadel also draws 
inspiration from Dewey, Whitehead, 
Eddington, Wittgenstein and the leaders 
of Gestalt psychology for his methodo- 
logical analysis. The anthropologists 
chiefly quoted with approval are Rad- 
cliffe-Brown and Maknowski. It is 
interesting that, though he constantly 
insists on the empirical nature of social 
study as he conceives it, Professor 
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Nadel’s criticism is directed largely a: 
terminology, and his statement of his 
own views is highly deductive. 


The scientific study of society. jn Py 
fessor Nadel’s view, deals essentially 
with standardised patterns of behaviou; 
or action patterns, which fulfil “ task.” 
Action patterns in series constitute 
“ institutions ” which are always norma. 
tive and purposive, and therefore must 
be present in the minds of the actors 
This issue is fundamental to the author's 
thesis. Where the actor’s Purpose 
appears in behaviour that is empirically 
sound to the observer we have rations! 
means-to-end connections; and this 
“explanatory category” js also 
elaborately considered. This js one 
“dimension” of society. The other is 
seen in the “groupings” or social rela. 
tionships visible in _ institutionalised 
activity. But whichever dimension we 
start from, explanation of social facts jn 
terms of “ mechanical-causal required- 
ness,” which is the most significant form 
of explanation we can seek, is only 
possible by shifting to a “ lower level of 
analysis” in terms of psychology. 

Professor Nadel proceeds boldly to 
propound a theory of the psychological 
processes which “explain” social action 
patterns. His theory, based on Janet 
and the Gestalt School, is obscure and 
singularly uninspiring. He postulates 
the existence of innate “ action poten- 
tials” of an extremely general kind (for 
example pleasure-displeasure) which find 
a way out in congenial cultural expres- 
sions—or may be blocked by social 
repression. The outcome for any society 
depends on something he calls mental 
energy levels. But as his exposition 
develops we learn that the broad result 
is to produce two types of society, the 
serene and the excited. This brings 
Professor Nadel to current views on the 
concept of function, which he analyses 
with great penetration, and finally to the 
American “ pattern” theories. He is 
critically sympathetic to them and con- 
cludes with positing cultural “con- 
figurations ” in which social purposes 
are integrated in accordance with 2 
terminology which reconciles his 
psychological theory with the patter 
theories. 

The chief value of this book is on its 
critical side. It is also a warning against 
premature and over-ambitious attempts 
at systematisation, though the authors 
intention is to prove the exact opposit. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Labour on Strike 


Washington, D.C. 


HE present conflict between the leaders of organised 
T labour and the managers of the national defence 
programme is best understood in terms of a strike, a strike 
at the very highest level. Collective bargaining has broken 
down and labour has walked out. As in most strikes, the 
issues are wages and working conditions—in this case for the 
nation as a Whole. The wage issue concerns an acceptable 
national policy on wages and economic stabilisation. The 
question of working conditions involves the participation of 
the trade unions in the making and administering of wage and 
manpower policy during the emergency. 

The dispute cannot be allowed to end with labour 
aggrieved, if only because the resulting situation would be 
politically intolerable for President Truman. Equally 
important, there is no substitute in a democracy for labour 
acquiescence in defence policy. The Administration cannot 
force the unions, against their will, to accept its decisions on 
manpower allocation, wage stabilisation and the handling of 
labour disputes. To frustrate them the unions would not 
even have to adopt a plan of active opposition ; a decision 
merely to give “ minimum co-operation ” would be enough. 
And that is the decision they have taken. 


Part of the present crisis, which has caused the support 
and participation of organised labour to be withdrawn from 
the defence mobilisation programme, has its origins in the 
stabilisation legislation itself. This was drafted, as if 
deliberately, to make labour’s co-operation inordinately diffi- 
cult. Most foods, which are the major element in living 
costs, were exempted from effective price control, while 


impossible rigidity was commanded for the exercise of wage 
control. 


But even more of the trouble was manufactured gratuit- 
ously by Mr Truman’s Director of the Office of Defence 
Mobilisation, Mr Charles E. Wilson. The former president 
of the General Electric Company, like many a brook-no- 
interference businessman before him, came to Washir.gton 
lailing to understand that the government is not always best 
tun by methods successful in industry, and that a bulldozer 
is not the ideal instrument for levelling psychological barriers. 
When Mr Wilson arrived on the scene the trade union leaders 
were already unhappy. With one notable exception, a com- 
mittee on manpower in the Department of Labour, their 
advisory groups in the defence agencies were mere window- 
dressing and their representatives in various mobilisation 
offices were far down in the hierarchy. 


In early discussions, Mr Wilson terrified labour officials 
with intimations of what sounded to them like a compulsory, 
universal civilian draft, that is, mandatory direction of 
labour, On the heels of that, he fought for and won the 
vesting of manpower control in his office, stripping the com- 
mittee in the Labour Department of an effective voice in 
policy. Mr Wilson then gave the screw a final turn and 
rejected, with hostility, labour’s plea that the director of his 
Manpower programme be a high union figure. He appointed 
an estimable gentleman to the job, but one with no labour 
connections or background. 


The climax finally came in the Wage Stabilisation Board. 
This was a nine-man, tripartite body charged with recom- 
mending methods of stabilising wages to the Economic 
Stabiliser, Mr Eric A. Johnston, who is subordinate to Mr 
Wilson in ODM. The WSB blew itself to pieces in the 
process. The crucial problem was to devise a formula to 
permit those workers who had not received substantial wage 
increases in the last year or so to bargain for them and 
thereby catch up with those who had obtained rises before 
all rates were frozen. Actually, the issues ran far deeper, 
for in framing the formula the WSB could not escape deter- 
mining much of the final shape of wage stabilisation. 


* 


Failure to agree on the percentage by which wages should 
be allowed to rise above last year’s levels was the immediate 
cause for the break-up of the wage board. The three labour 
representatives walked out, on instructions from the United 
Labour Policy Committee, a new organisation reflecting the 
de facto unity of the American Federation of Labour, the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations, the machinists and the 
railroad brotherhoods. The union position was that workers 
should have the right to bargain for wage increases up to 
12 per cent above the rates existing just before the Korean 
war. The public and industry members of the WSB agreed 
on the figure of 10 per cent above the levels prevailing in 
January, 1950. 


But three other issues were more important: 


1. The trade unions argued that if basic wage rates must 
be frozen during the defence emergency, as large an area as 
possible must be left open on other issues for future collective 
bargaining ; otherwise the escape valve would be tied down 
and a catastrophic explosion would be inevitable. They 
proposed that fairly free bargaining be allowed for “ fringe ” 
benefits, including days off, vacations and employer contribu- 
tions to health, welfare and pension funds. The management 
members of the WSB, however, also acting on instructions 
from higher authority, had succeeded in obtaining a rigid 
formula narrowing the scope of future negotiations on fringe 
issues ; that was their price for having accepted the 10 per 
cent catch-up allowance for basic wage rates. 


2. The majority formula gave what labour considered 
utterly inadequate promise of future wage adjustments to 
offset the increases in the cost of living, especially in food, 
certain to come in the next few months. A further complica- 
tion arose from the fact that about 1,000,000 workers 
enjoy contracts providing for automatic wage adjustments to 
match changes in the cost of living ; the WSB majority 
formula would force the abrogation of most of them by the 
summer or next autumn. 


‘* AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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3. American industry has taken a strong stand against the 
creation of government machinery to handle labour disputes, 
and has apparently convinced Mr Wilson. The arguments 
are involved, but the heart of the matter is labour’s realisation 
that during the defence emergency public opinion will effec- 
tively prohibit the exercise of labour’s ultimate bargaining 
weapon, the strike. The unions feel they must have a 
substitute in the form of a government disputes tribunal. 


Mr Johnston attempted to reach a solution, at least of the 
wage issue, by simply capitulating to labour. He ordered 
the 10 per cent catch-up formula put into effect, but at the 
same time “ requested”—in short, instructed—the Wage 
Stabilisation Board to modify at once other elements in the 
plan to give the unions what they wanted in the way of an 
unlimited right to bargain for health, welfare, and pension 
fund benefits outside the 10 per cent limit. Existing con- 
tracts, which already provide for future wage increases to 
match the cost of living or give labour a share in increased 
productivity, also would remain in effect. 


The union leaders were in no way mollified. One reason 


for this was that Mr Johnson requested the wage board to 
reconvene and draft the modifications, whereas the labour 
~ leaders had insisted Mr Johnston put them into effect himself. 
Moreover, on the same day that Mr Johnston acted, labour 
had been engaged in a roaring row with Mr Wilson. He 
not only rejected their demands for restoration to the unions 
of a major role in determining manpower policy, but also 
refused to give them any assurance that he would not press 
for legislation authorising compulsory direction of labour. 
Labour replied to Mr Johnston and Mr Wilson not only by 
refusing to allow its representatives to return to the wage 
board, but also by ordering all labour representatives with- 
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drawn from the advisory and administrative posts they 
occupied in the mobilisation agencies. ’ 

On Wednesday night, hostilities had reached such a pitch 
that only the White House could end them. Some of the 
elements of an eventual solution are apparent. Labour muy 
be given a role in manpower decisions which it considers 
adequate ; the President must also provide for the creation 
of a national labour disputes mechanism. And most 
important of all, Mr Truman must either secure a change in 
the attitude of his Director of Defence Mobilisation or find 
a new one. 


Equal Representation 


Tue Bureau of the Census will take a long time yet to sort 
out the harvest of facts which it gathered from the American 
people last April. However, the President was given the 
first fruits in time for him to report to Congress in January, 
as he was obliged by law to do, on the number of members 
of the House of Representatives to which each state is now 
entitled on the basis of its latest population figures. The 
Constitution provides for a decennial census in order to 
ensure that every citizen is equally represented at Washing- 
ton. It is the duty of Congress to see that the necessary 
reapportionment of seats takes place after each census, but 
the actual redrawing of district boundaries is left to state 
legislatures. 

Until 1910 Congress did its job the easy way and simply 
increased the number of seats. But when the total reached 
435, Congress decided that that was as large as a democratic 
legislative assembly ought to be. A halt was therefore called. 
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although if new states, such as Alaska ard Hawaii, are added 
to the Union, additional Representatives will probably be 
allowed for them. In 1910 each member of the House 
represented 210,000 persons, compared with 33,000 in 1790. 
On the basis of the latest census, which found 150,697,361 
people in the continental United States, each of the 435 
Representatives should have about 346,500 constituents. The 
increase of 19 million in the population during the last decade 
was by far the greatest in the country’s history, and this is 
being used in Congress as an argument for loosening the self- 
imposed bounds of 1910 and adding to the membership. 
But this argument appeals only to the nine states which will 
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lose Representatives, so it is not expected that such a change 
will be made. 


Each state must have at least one Representative (in addi- 
ton, of course, to its two Senators), but after that the size 
of its Congressional delegation depends upon its share of the 
total population. Reapportionment does not therefore neces- 
‘wily mean that the states which have gained or lost the 
Tost inhabitants will gain or lose seats in Congress. But 
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California, with the largest increase—s53 per cent and over 
3,000,000 people—of any state, maintains its record for 
breaking records by getting seven new Congressmen. Three 
of them are at the expense of Pennsylvania, which must also 
now share its proud position of having the second largest 
Congressional delegation with California, which has come up 
from fifth place. 

The point is of great importance in Presidential elections, 
for the number of votes each state has in the electoral college 
depends upon the size of its Congressional delegation. New 
York still has the largest, even though it loses two Congress- 
men. So do Missouri and Oklahoma, while Florida gains 
two. The other changes, whether losses 
or gains, involve only one seat in each 
case. Virginia and Maryland have the 
unrepresented District of Columbia to 
thank for their new seats, for their growth 
is largely the result of being the dormitory 
areas of the expanding capital. On balance 
the conservative south loses seats by the 
reapportionment. Its general effect, like 
the movements of population shown by the 
census, is to give the west a louder voice 
in national affairs. It is a progressive 
voice, whether it speaks with a Republican 
or a Democratic accent. 


Since the Reapportionment Acts of 1929 
and 1941, the redistribution of seats 
amongst the states is automatic and there 
is therefore now no need for the bitter 
struggles of the past, such as the prolonged 
deadlock after the 1920 census which pre- 
vented reapportionment taking effect at all. 
But the President threw a new apple of 
discord into the lap of Congress by pro- 
posing that it shouid do as it always did 
until 1911, and set up standards for the 
states to follow in redrawing their district 
boundaries. Furthermore, Mr Truman 
thinks that Congress should see that such 
standards are actually complied with, as 
it has power to do under the Constitu- 
tion. 


Decrease | 


Certainly many existing boundaries are 
out of date and fail to provide for equal 
representation. The classic case is in Ohio, 
where there is one rural district with less 
than 175,000 residents and another, which 
contains the city of Cleveland, with over 
go00,000. Mr Truman recognises that exact 
equality is not feasible but considers that 
it should be possible to arrange for all 
districts to have between 300,000 and 
400,000 inhabitants. Such a drastic 
redistribution would upset the political 
equilibrium of at least one hundred Con- 
gressmen, and probably many more ; few, 
if any, of them would deny that it is 
desirable in theory, but in practice most of them are quite 
ready to let sleeping districts lie. 

The House Judiciary Committee is about to hold hearings 
on a Bill, introduced by Mr Celler, which would do what the 
President wants. But even if Congress can bring itself to 
take the plunge, there is no guarantee that the state legisla- 
tures will follow its lead, or that any satisfactory method of 
pushing them can be devised. Those that are required to 
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make a change in their State’s total representation at 
Washington will presumably do so, although even this is a 
controversial matter. In New York State, for example, the 
Republicans, who have a majority in the State Senate but 
not in the Assembly, would certainly like to take the seats 
the State must lose away from Democratic New York City ; 
and in Michigan the Republican legislature will not want 
to give the State’s new seat to growing but Democratic 
Detroit. If a State losing seats fails to redistrict itself before 
the next election, in 1952, all its Representatives must by 
law be elected “ at large,” that is, like Senators, by all the 
voters in the State voting in one constituency—and the whole 
delegation therefore following the majority, however small. 
If this were to be done in a populous and closely divided State 
like New York, it could mean a swing in Congress that bore 
no relation to the real opinions of the country’s voters. 

This is not likely to happen but, when it is a question of 
adding a Representative, legislatures have often been tempted 
to have the extra seat or seats filled by elections at large, 
instead of going to the trouble of carving out a new district. 
New Mexico and North Dakota both elect their two Repre- 
sentatives at large, and Ohio and Connecticut each choose 
one in this way at present. It is a practice to which Mr 
Truman especially objects ; it certainly does not provide for 
equal representation, since the Congressman-at-large may 
have to speak for several million voters, and his election may 
give an unfair advantage to a party which has only a small 
majority in his State. 

Political considerations would come even more to the 
centre of the picture if it were a case of remapping district 
boundaries. This inevitably offers opportunities for more 
of the “gerrymandering” which is responsible for the 
unsatisfactory shape and size of certain existing con- 
stituencies. The word commemorates Governor Gerry of 
Massachusetts and the notorious district, resembling a 
salamander, which he fabricated to suit his own convenience 
in the early nineteenth century. Instead of being composed 
of “contiguous and compact territory,” which is Mr 
Truman’s ideal, such constituencies stretch out tentacles to 
draw in areas supporting one party, and to isolate enclaves 
of voters of another. There are other similar but less obvious 
ways of making political hay out of a redistricting operation. 

There are two more general considerations which compli- 
cate the redistribution of seats by existing State legislatures. 
Many of them are dominated by rural interests to a degree 
out of all proportion to the comparative numbers of town 
and country dwellers in the State. In 1900 65 per cent of 
the American people lived on farms ; now fewer than 40 per 
cent do ; yet even today only 25 per cent of the members 
of State legislatures are elected by urban voters. But the 
great increases in population have been in the cities, and 
these are where most of the new Congressional districts 
ought to be made. Furthermore, it is in the cities that most 
of the supporters of Mr Truman’s Fair Deal are to be found ; 
but State legislatures have, in the main, either Republican or 
conservative Democratic majorities. Any rearrangement of 
districts on the lines the President has recommended would 
almost certainly be to his political advantage and against that 
of the interests which rule in the State legislatures. It would 
be surprising if many of them preferred the idealistic shadow 
of equal representation to the practical substance which 
concerns them so immediately. 
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American Notes 


Two-Term Limit 


igs} 


When Nevada ratified the Twenty-second Amendme 

this week, the 36th State to do so, a tradition almost . 
old as the Republic became part of the Constitution Aj 
future Presidents will be limited by law to two elective 
terms of office. The Republicans introduced the amendmen; 
in 1947, the very day that they assumed control of Congress 
It was then a trial of strength between those who revered and 
those who detested the memory of Mr Roosevelt, the only 
man who had ever succeeded in defying the two-term 
tradition launched by George Washington in 1796. 

If a man has become President through the death of 
his predecessor (a not unusual occurrence in this man- 
killing job), but has not occupied the White House for more 
than two years, he may still seek two further terms on his 
own account. Such a provision would not permit Mr 
Truman to run again in 19§2, for he was President for most 
of Mr Roosevelt’s fourth term. But in 1947 it was not 
imagined that Mr Truman could win one, let alone two 
elections, and the then occupant of the White House was 
courteously exempted from the application of the amend- 
ment. It was thought desirable to dissociate any living 
person from the debate ; not to do so might have rallied 
Democratic opposition. 

Instead, as the roll-call of ratifying States shows, the 
general ebb in Mr Truman’s popularity, even among Demo- 
crats, and the cordial dislike his policy of racial equality 
has inspired in the South have played a substantial part in 
securing favourable votes. The amendment, the first to 
be adopted since Prohibition was repealed, has taken 
longer to ratify than any other, longer even than that 
authorising the income tax, though the period allowed for 
ratification would not have run out until 1954. But this 
winter, it being an odd year, most of the State legislatures are 
in session ; ten of them have ratified in the past month. 
In many of these States Democrats control one or both 
houses ; in Nevada they are a majority in the lower house, 
in New Mexico they have large majorities in both. Among 
the southern States approving are Missouri, Virginia, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Georgia and Mississippi. This is 2 
public opinion poll which has no legal standing, but it is 
a broad hint to Mr Truman. It would be a powerful weapon 
in Republican hands should he decide to run again. 

The fear upon which the Republicans and Souther 
Democrats have played is the old one that a President 
becomes so entrenched in three terms as to constitute 2 
danger to American liberties. In 1940 the Republicans freely 
prophesied that if Mr Roosevelt won a third term, Americans 
would never go to the polls again. Such fears may not be 
wholly imaginary, but it seems a pity that they should be 
allowed to introduce a new element of rigidity into a 
already rigid Constitution. To outside observers, Mr 
Roosevelt’s third term, so far from illustrating the dangers 
of flouting tradition, proves the value of being able to ove! 
rule it in an emergency. 


* * * 


Taxes Postponed 


There is now little doubt that this year Congress wil 
run true to form on tax increases, and the Budget for 195!” 
1952 will not be balanced. The Ways and Means Commuttcc 
of the House of Representatives decided in the middle of 
February that it would examine all possible ways of raising 
additional revenue, rather than confine its hearings to ' 
Administration’s proposals; in other words, it rejected 
President Truman’s request for a quick first instalment 
$10 billion in new taxes. It now a s that the examine 
tion of tax proposals will be thorough and leisurely ; thet 
will be no first and second instalments ; and no tax legislanot 
at all is likely to emerge from Congress before rhe middle 
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THE XANGA TIMES 
Review of the 


BRITISH 
COLONIES 


Few of us need to be convinced to-day of 
the importance of the British colonial 
territories, or of the bearing of questions 
of colonial development and administra- 
tion upon current world problems. 


Tue Times published last year three special 
Surveys. of the British Colonies, each of 
which reached a large public both at home 
and abroad. It has now been decided to 
establish THE TIMES REVIEW OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIESasa regular quarterly publication, 
which will appear on the first Tuesday in 
March, June, September and December. 


Each issue of THE TIMES REVIEW OF THE 
BRITISH COLONIES will survey the progress 
of events during the previous quarterly 
period in all parts of the colonial empire 
and will discuss a wide range of colonial 
subjects — political, social, financial, 
economic, administrative, cultural. 




















The first issue in March will contain articles 
on West African railways; the position in 
Hongkong; British West Indies housing ; 
pest control in colonial agriculture ; planta- 
tion conditions in Malaya; development 
in western Uganda ; secondary industries 
in Southern Rhodesia; African technical 
education; and big game. 


24 Pages * Illustrated + Price sixpence 
from all newsagents 


ANNUAL POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATE 2s. 64. 


Orders to the Subscription Manager, 
The Times, London, E.C.4 
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How will YOU reward 


those who serve you well ? 


There are times when you may wish to confer 
upon members of your staff some mark of your 
appreciation of their service. On such occasions 
the choice of presentation is not always simple. 
J. W. Benson, Ltd., are proud to be consulted 
regularly by many leading firms about their 
staff awards — appropriately enough, since 
Benson's reputation, too, is founded upon the 
signally long and faithful service which their 
fine watches and clocks are known to give. We 
hope that at some time you, too, will allow us 
to give you the benefit of our experience. 


A most suitable presentation — Benson's 
English-made “* Ludgate’’ — guaranteed to 
give many years of service. In Steel-and- 
Chrome £14.14 .0d. In Gold £25 .0 . Od. 


J.W. BENSON Lita 


25 OLD BOND STREET 


Speck in the ocean... 


Though a mere speck in mid-Pacific, Fanning Island has a 
place of importance in the affairs of the world. For it is here 
that the trans-ocean telegraph cable of Cable & Wireless Ltd. 
makes a brief appearance on land before continuing its 
journey along the sea bed. Day and night a small staff 
vigilantly watch the instruments as the messages pour 
through — messages of state, messages of commerce and 
simple messages of love and friendship to the ordinary 
people of many nations. 
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the year—and probably later. This postponement is bound 
radically to affect the nature of the new taxes. Increases in 
personal income tax not passed until July can hardly be made 
retrospective to January 1st, as the President asked. And 
Congress will be very reluctant to treat corporations differ- 
ently. This means, because corporation taxes are paid the 
year after the income is earned, that additional taxes will 
gather in 1951-52 appreciably less than their full yield in a 
normal year. Even if Congress raised tax rates as steeply 
as is implied in the President’s request for a total of $16.5 
billion (in two instalments), it probably would not secure the 
revenue quickly enough to balance the budget for 1951-§2. 
In fact this summer’s tax Bill is unlikely to aim at raising so 
much even in the following year when its new rates are fully 
effective. 

Congress can plead some good reasons for the refusal to 
rush through another “ quickie ” tax Bill. Its predecessor met 
the Administration’s demands by imposing two sets of tax 
increases last year, and the instalment process has disadvan- 
tages. The American tax system has certainly developed its 
share of anomalies and weaknesses ; in theory, at any rate, 
a pause to review the fiscal problem as a whole should make 
possible a rational choice of the taxes economically least 
damaging (and, it will be hoped, politically less unpopular). 


The main hope of Congressmen, however, is the belief that 
Federal expenditure can be cut, so that they will never have 
to devise all the tax increases now threatening them. Some 
“ Fair Deal ” Democrats embrace this faith almost as heartily 
as conservatives, though it was the Republican Senator 
Bridges who declared the President’s budget to be “ as full of 
water as a field of melting snow.” Figures of $6 billion and 
more are still being suggested as possible economies, but 
there has been a significant shift of emphasis: it has been 
realised that non-defence expenditure totalling $20 billion 
can hardly be slashed so severely as that, and Senators and 
Representatives are now casting their eyes towards “ waste ” 
in the defence programme. No doubt it is usual for such 
waste to exist—and just as usual for democratic assemblies 
to fail to find it among the complications and secrecy of 
‘military budgeting. 

Congress, perhaps, has a better reason for going slow on 
taxes in the fact that the current year’s defence expenditure 
seems to be running well below the estimates. It by no 
means follows, however, that this lag will continue when 
military production has got under way. The signs are that 
no really large cuts in next year’s proposed expenditure will 
be found ; but the admission of this will be put off long 
enough to make even a more stringent tax Bill than anything 
now contemplated by Congress inadequate to prevent a 
budget deficit in 1951-52. 


* * x 


Winding Up the Debate 


The Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committees have concluded hearings this week on the 
question of Congressional control of the American contribu- 
tion to the “Eisenhower Army,” and will take a vote next 
week. Mr Hoover has once more had his chance to warn 
Congress against “ hopeless land war” in Europe and to 
urge it to pin its faith in the Navy and Air Force. Senator 
Taft has voiced his suspicions that the contribution of six 
divisions now proposed is only the thin end of the wedge 
and that the Administration secretly plans to send three 
times as many, thus requiring an intolerable increase in the 
size of the Army and a vast increase in taxes. Senator 
Wherry has done his best to resuscitate the Air Force’s 
claim, now decently buried, that an overwhelming strategic 
bombing force was all that was necessary for American 
security. But the Chiefs of Staff, and most of the military 
witnesses, despite the temptation, were encouragingly unani- 
mous in their Lelief that air power alone could not save 
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Europe from invasion and that Europe could and must te 
defended. The final obsequies over the Wherry Resolution 
which would forbid the dispatch of any troops without 
Congressional assent, were delivered by two star per- 
formers of the Republican internationalist team, Mr Stassen 
and Governor Dewey. The Democratic role was hardly 
more than that of spectators of a Republican dispute. 


The real question before the committees is whether they 
will recommend the Lodge or the Connally-Russell formula 
for associating Congress with the defence of Europe. One 
thing the debate has clearly shown is that any attempt to 
lead the Republican party back into isolation could succeed 
only at the cost of a disastrous split. The part Senator Taft 
has played guarantees that his path to the Presidential 
nomination in 1952 will be fought by half a dozen of the most 
influential leaders of his party. 


x * x 


Cuts for Cars 


The automobile industry and other makers of durable 
consumers’ goods, which together use about a quarter 
of the nation’s steel, will have to curb their appetites after 
April 1st. The aim is to free about a million tons of steel 
a quarter for the defence programme and for small firms 
which have been left behind in the race for supplies. But 
Detroit is relieved that the National Production Authority, 
with one eye on trade union fears of unemployment, is 
wielding its shears with moderation. This first order 
restricting the use of steel, last of the major metals to be con- 
trolled, requires that consumption by each firm in the second 
quarter be held 20 per cent below the quarterly rate used 
in the first half of 1950. In the third quarter the cut will 
be 30 per cent; later, when the rise in defence needs and 
employment is sharper, it may reach 40 per cent. 

The automobile producers were prepared for worse news. 
Priority demands for steel are so great that the amount 
which mills must reserve to satisfy them has been increased 
twice in two months. By the second quarter defence needs 
will be taking nearly half the supply in certain categories, 
such as steel plates; the supply can only be increased by 
reducing steel sheets, which are used in such quantities in 
cars. Even a 20 per cent cut in passenger car production 
from the first half of 1950 would allow a yearly production 
rate of nearly 5,000,000 ; a 30 per cent reduction, 4,300,000 
—more than in all but three previous years, 1929, 1949 
(5,100,000) and 1950 (6,600,000). But ingenuity may 
devise ways of stretching the steel that is available. Detroit 
has already displayed a rather dismaying ingenuity 1n avoid- 
ing the cuts which the planners thought were inevitable 
when supplies of aluminium and copper were reduced. 
Indeed, in the months to come, supplies of copper, rather 
than steel, may be the limiting factor. 


All that glitters is not chromium, but the new cars still shine, 
and so far this year they have been rolling off the assembly 
line almost as fast as they did last year. With shortages 
and heavier purchase taxes in the offing, they have been 
snatched up by eager buyers. Until the government stepped 
in last week, dealers have had no difficulty in disposing of new 
cars at hundreds of dollars above the controlled list prices, 
through the time-honoured device of running them 2 few 
miles and then offering them as “ used.” 


If the automobile industry feels ill done by, some other 
observers criticise the cuts as too late and too little. They 
point not only to the flood of cars, but to the mse in - 
production index to a new peek in January (for whic 
civilian goods must have been chiefly responsible) as evidence 


of a scandalous addiction to both guns and buticr. But 
until the munitions factories are ready to go—and in Detroit 
most of the $3.5 billion plans are still on paper—no purpos 
would be served and much harm might be done by creatine 
premature pools of idle workers. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Bases and Treaties in the Middle East 


(By a Correspondent) 


HE Middle East was largely a British sphere of influence 

until the Americans entered the Second World War. 
Since then American interest has increased at a surprising 
pace so that, in less than a decade, thoughtful American 
politicians have grown to consider this “ Bridge of Asia” 
as important to the United States as Disraeli thought it vital 
to Britain. The speed with which American policy developed 
was not only too fast for the understanding of the forty 
million odd Moslem inhabitants, but too revolutionary for the 
thousands of European officials, business men, and petroleum 
workers who reside in the area. 


It is unfortunate that there has been little time to iron 
out the difficulties and misunderstandings that have arisen 
between Britons and Americans on the spot and the Arab 
Governments have enjoyed themselves in their attempts to 
play off one power 
against another. 
American _ political 
interest grew in 
direct ratio to the 
discovery and the 
acquisition by Ameri- 
can companies of the 
rich oil deposits in 
the Persian Gulf. Its 
object now is to de- 
fend these valuable 
possessions and en- 
sure that the maxi- 
mum amount of 
petroleum from this 
corner of  south- 
western Asia will be 
available to Atlantic 
Pact powers in case 
of hostilities. 

During a recent 
meeting at Istanbul 
of American diplo- 
mats in the Middle 
East under the chair- 
manship of Mr 
George McGhee 
(US Assistant Secretary of State in charge of Middle 
East affairs) America’s position in the area was reviewed. 

here is reason for concern. Of the three countries— 
Greece, Turkey and Persia—whose defence and adminis- 
tration have pai i been built up to form a pro- 
lective roof over the region, Turkey only is likely to stand 

in an emergency. The ing qualities of the Turkish 
soldier are well known. The difficulties here are that Turkey 
has until recently not wished to risk provoking Russia by 
allowing Britain or America facilities at air or naval bases on 
its territory. There have, in addition, been misunder- 
standings on the spot between the Americans, who have been 
‘raining Turkish officers to use American equipment since 
1947, and the officers of the British Military Mission who 
ve been assisting the Turks to build strategic roads, bridges 
and landing grounds since 1942. These troubles have now 

largely overcome. 


ARABIA 


¢ ata a 





After the meeting of American diplomats from Middle 
Eastern countries in Istanbul presided over by Mr McGhee, 
the Turkish Foreign Minister, Mr Fouad Koprulu, issued 
an official statement saying that his country would 
“co-operate in the common and collective system of defence 
of the Eastern Mediterranean.” It is now thought that 
Turkey will allow the Americans to equip and man an air 
base in Anatolia, grant facilities for British and American 
naval vessels in Turkish harbours, and, most important of all, 
dovetail the strategy of the Turkish forces with that of the 
Middle East Command. The full details and implications 
have been explained to the Turkish High Command by 
General Sir Brian Robertson, who concluded a tour of his 
command in Istanbul and Ankara this week. 


Fortunately for Anglo-American plans Turkey is net 
hampered in its 
defence arrangements 
either by member- 
ship of the Arab 
League or by having 
recently been at war 
with Israel; in fact, 
although a Moslem 
state, Turkey has 
established relations 
with Israel which 
approach cordiality. 
Unhappily the after- 
math of the Palestine 
war still troubles 
Anglo - American 
action in many parts 
of the region. Egypt’s 
land communications 
are broken with the 
other countries of the 
Arab Middle East. 
Jordan’s sea com- 
munications with the 
Mediterranean are cut 
and there is no inter- 
course of any kind 
between Israel and its 
neighbours. Foreign governments find it difficult to be on 
terms of cordiality with both Israel and the Arab states. 
The Israeli Government might be willing to consider enter- 
ing into a system for the collective defence of the area 
and granting American and British forces naval and air 
bases. But the project is unpopular with the Israeli army 
and, if put into effect, would certainly make future treaty 
negotiations with Egypt and Iraq more difficult if not quite 
impossible for Britain. 


Attitude of Arabs 


Member states of the Arab League led by Egypt, whilst 
having every reason to fear Soviet propaganda or Soviet 
imperialism, adopt a strangely neutral position, which has 
been well described as “ haggling with the bazaar on fire.” 
They claim that the League’s own collective security pact is 
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all that is necessary for the defence of the region at the 
moment. This pact, which owes its existence solely to fear 
of Israeli expansionism, is of little military value, and Jordan, 
whose army, the Arab Legion, is quite the best in the Middle 
East, is not a participant. 


The Americans could without doubt obtain concessions in 


Jordan to build or merely add modern installations to air 
bases, already established there by the RAF. But would 


giant air bases be of value in this land-locked country ? © 


All projects at the moment wait on new treaties with 
Egypt and Iraq. Thus the immediate plans are to establish 
bases or modernise those already built in a semi-circle 
outside Israel and the Arab states. Their main object will 
be to protect petroleum fields, pipe lines, refineries and 
docks. The American and Anglo-American bases will also be 
within easy bombing range of one of the Soviet’s most vulner- 
able areas—the Caucasian underbelly—and they will be 
supported by the RAF in Iraq and the Canal Zone of Egypt. 


Aftermath of Palestine War 


To the north-west of the petroleum area the United States 
Army Air Corps has since 1946 operated an efficient air 
base near Athens. It has naval facilities accorded to 
it by the Greek Government in the harbour of Pirxus 
and use of the port and landing ground at Salonika. In the 
central Mediterranean at Malta the Americans are soon 
expected to join the RAF, and on the North African coast 
the American air corps has for several years operated a large 
air base near Tripoli whilst the RAF has smaller bases at 
Castel Benito (near Tripoli), Benghazi and El Adem (near 
Tobruk). The British Navy has full facilities in such 
harbours as still exist along the North African coast and there 
is every reason to hope these facilities will be continued 
by agreement with. the independent Libyan Government 
when it is formed in 19§2. 


It is most unfortunate that no new treaty has yet been 
concluded with the Egyptian and Iraqi Governments and 
the failure of British diplomacy is due in no small measure 
to bitter feelings resulting from the Palestine war and the 
recognition of Israel. All efforts even to establish a joint 
command with the Egyptians for the invaluable air, sea and 
land bases in the Suez Canal Zone have so far failed and it 
would not now be politic for a third power—the United 
States—to join these discussions. It is, however, hoped that 
joint Anglo-American-Egyptian bases may ultimately be 
organised in the Canal Zone and Anglo-American-Iraqi bases 
“in Iraq. 


Unstable Internal Conditions 


Of all the member states of the Arab League, Saudi Arabia 
is the only one which contains a large and important American 
air base within a few miles of the petroleum fields. This is at 
Dharhan on the Persian Gulf: It is superbly equipped for 
bomber and fighter units. The area immediately to the 
south of the Turkish bastion, through which the pipe lines 
run in their course from Iraq and Saudi Arabia to the 
Mediterranean, will be covered by an air base in Cyprus 
which it is believed will shortly be modernised and perhaps 
shared by the Americans. But unstable internal conditions 
in these countries have been the cause of serious alarms. 
There have been more hopeful reports recently and the 
Americans are proposing to make considerable dollar grants 
to Syria for irrigation and settlement projects which will 
have a stabilising effect if the Prime Minister, Nazim Kudsi, 
can retain his ascendancy over the army. © 


If the Kashmir dispute is settled there is little doubt that 
Pakistaa will co-operate in the defence of the Persian Gulf 
area, and the collective po veagia gw will then be spread 
more evenly over the region not remain concentrated 
in the western sector. 
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Progress of the Schuman 
Plan 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


M. Monnet’s office is still confident that the German 
Federal Government will sign the treaty establishing the 
coal-steel pool. During the last days Dr Adenauer, who 
is more firmly than ever behind the Schuman Plan, has 
spoken with ‘leading Ruhr managers about the contentious 
dissolution of the coal selling agency (DKV) and the deter. 
mination of the amount of coal which steel works may own. 
In the last weeks the debate has switched somewhat from the 
theoretical maximum percentage concentration on coal and 
steel to the remoter question: what coal will be available to 
other regions of the Schuman community when the Ruhr 
has had its fill? French officials and “ integrationist ” 
American enthusiasts have become increasingly aware that 
even if the DKV is abolished and decartelisation imposed 
the deconcentration proposed by the High Commission will 
still leave Ruhr steel works with a good deal too much private 
coke. For if, as the Ruhr intends, each steel works, albeit 
decartelised, maintains for itself enough coal to produce 
steel to meet the higher demand, the hungry brethren west 
of the Rhine will surely go without. Under this dispensa- 
tion, indeed, German steel production—with all occupation 
ceilings and the Ruhr estas removed—could soar to 
the 18 million tons of 1938 while French production might 
sink miserably to 6 or 8,000,000 tons. For France depends 
on the availability of German metallurgical coke, without 
which no French steel master can begin to think of building 
up capacity. Should the Ruhr, therefore, once be allowed 
to enter the Schuman single market with an economically 
undetachable nest-egg of coke, M. Monnet’s high authority 
would subsequently have no power at all to allocate it to 
other needy areas. This awareness has prompted further 
examination of German production assistance. 


The Place of the Ruhr 


Thus, after a very slow start, French, Belgian, Luxem- 
burgois steel masters, many of whom, as their recent 
memorandum has shown, dislike the Schuman Plan a good 
deal more than their Ruhr colleagues, are coming to see that 
if there must be a Schuman Plan instead of their own 
bureaucratic cartels it had better be a genuine one. For if 
the Ruhr is to gain relief from occupation restrictions and 
free access to the markets of Western Europe and its over- 
seas dependencies (its pre-Korean objective) without sact- 
ficing the monopolistic parts of  Verbundwirtschaft (ts 
post-Korean objective) it will be a very poor look-out for 
producers outside Germany. The French delegation. how- 
ever, has no intention of signing any variant’of the Schuman 
Plan whereby resources needed by all the participating nations 
remain—through price discrimination—the: private Taw 
materials of one of them. They do not admit the German 
contention that their control of iron ore resources places them 
in the same position as the Germans with their coke. 


Apart from Dr Adenauer the German front against the 
Plan as it now stands seems firmer than ever. The Coal Control 
Board has again affirmed that the selling agency is absolutely 
essential for efficient marketing inside Germany, and has ag2! 
been supported by ‘the leader of the miners’ trade union. 
Dr Schumacher has also reiterated the Socialists’ opposition '© 
= Plan if it involves changes which — harm the oe 
and cause further unemployment. Finally, a new spa? 
has been thrown into the works by Mr Patterson, the former 
US Secretary for War. As a lawyer, Mr Patterson has been 
briefed by an association of German shareholders to oppose 
the deconcentration and decartelisation of the Ruhr and ve 
IG Farben complex, and has appeared on the scene to ple 
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his clients’ case with Mr McCloy. The extreme nature 
of the proposed anti-cartel measures which have been drawn 
upiiby American lawyers in the High Commission go beyond 
anything the Germans can be expected to accept. It re- 
mains to be seen whether Dr Adenauer’s keen sense of the 
political importance of the Schuman Plan will overcome all 
the handicaps in its path. 


Soviet Economic Progress—Il 
LLL ET 


Capital versus Consumer 


Goods 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Soviet Government had promised an abundance of 
consumer goods for 1950. Yet from the figures now pub- 
lished on the Fourth Plan it is quite clear that during the last 
five years priority was once again given to capital goods ; 
while from statements now made, it may be gathered that this 
emphasis on producer goods is to be continued in the years 
to come. Soviet citizens are still made to save for future 
benefits. The increase in the capacity of the industrial 
plants and the mechanisation of agriculture are still con- 
sidered as more important objectives than the immediate 
satisfaction of the consumers’ wants, and are granted first 
call on the existing resources. Soviet planners would cer- 
tainly adhere to a slogan: “Machine tools, tractors and 
lorries before clothing.” 


This contrast may be partly seen in the following tables 
showing the growth over the last five years of the engineering 
and chemical industries on one side and the consumer 
goods industries on the other. 


GrowTH oF Soviet Propuction, 1946-1950 


Index Numbers 1945= 100 Planned 





j | 
| pi {in ’000s) 
i i i | for 
| 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 1950 
Engineering & Chemicals 
TreeOGMlin kc caw< ss ose | 272 | 359 | 732 (1,135 (1,39 | 12 
RRR is eS | 3138 | 160 | 257 | 334 | 435 | 428 
Electrical motors :—- i 
Of less than 100 kw.. | 269 | 257 | 404 | 541 | 650 | 624 
Of more than 100 kw.| 138 | 192 | 292 | 400 | 480 | 9 
Machine tools .......... | 134 | 174 245 292 327* | 74 
Artificial fertilisers. ..... 152 | 205 293 384 457 5-100 tons 
Dye stuffs ...... enciie 129 {| 18 | 251 281 306 45 - 
Cotton fabries.......... 117 156 | 192 | 219 | 236 | 4-686 metres 
Woollen fabrics......... | 130 | 173 | 220 | 262 | 270 | 159-4 a 
Leather footwear ....... | 328 176 | 215 | 262 | 325 | 240,000 pairs 
a en pial | 362 | 201 | 241 | 306 | 367 1-34 tons 
Mame cc oss BS scat | 138 | 138 | 173 | 183 | 267 |) 1-3 s 
Diet o8 covcb inves cats | 100 | 210 | 357 | 439 | 540 | 24 ss 
Animal fats............ , 169 | 189 | 255 220. | 289 | 0-275 ,, 
Vegetable fats.......... | 19 | 167 220 | 290 | 332 | (OB, 
ith cians sun bOhe oxcsks | 300 | 128 | 182 ‘309 | 43 | O-8F , 
Retail sales ............ | 130 | 152 | 200 
; 


" ®Production of Ministry of Machine Tools only. 
For consumer goods, with the exception of sugar, 1950 
indices range between 200 and 350. The real difference is 
probably even greater than it appears. Generally the high 
indices for 1950 are to be explained by the very low level 
of the base year (1945), when the switchover from war to 
peace had only begun and war damages were scarcely 
repaired. This, of course, applies also to engineering— 
e.g., the fourteenfold rise in the output of tractors can only 
be understood with this reservation in mind. But it is even 
truer for consumer goods. In wartime heavy industry is 
always more fully exploited. By 1945 the drop in the output 
of consumer goods was certainly much greater than for 
capital goods. For both producer and consumer goods 
Russian statistics are not lavish with absolute figures and 
the few data supplied are often contradictory. Soviet sources 
lead one to believe that for most branches the targets have 
not only been fulfilled but exceeded. Since the claims of 
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overfulfilment, however, are usually couched in ambiguous 
terms it is safer, im most case€s, to assume that targets 
simply been reached. ve 


c producer goods greatest stress is laid on mach; 
tools. Outwardly the threefold rise in Gedocien an 
1945 is small compared with other engineering indices 
But the production of machine tools was very high eye, 
during the war. The Soviet press always emphasises any 
topic connected with these basic instruments of industria) 
development and it seems that it is in this sphere thy 
greatest efforts are made “to reach and exceed Americ,” 
In 1950 probably more than 74,000 tools were producaj 
and, y thanks to the lend-lease supplies, the Soviet 
Union may well have now 1,300,000 machine tools. Thi 
was the target set for 1950 by Mr Voznesensky, who 
claimed that with this number the USSR will have as man; 
machine tools as American industry had in 1943. 0} 
course, there may be very great variations in the size and 
the complexity of the tools. Still, in this sphere great pro- 
gress has certainly been made. 


Great efforts have also been made to build up the pro. 
duction of lorries. The Russians have drawn their con- 
clusions from the bitter lesson of the war, when even in 
the army the shortage of lorries was painfully felt. Then 
the 400,000 lorries sent to Russia under the lend-lease agree- 
ment were invaluable. Now this year’s output alone has 
probably exceeded that number. This is a good example 
of the advance made. Since 1945 output has risen more 
than fourfold. Since 1940 five new plants have been built, 
in Dniepropetrovsk, Minsk, Novosibirsk, Ulianovsk and 
Kutais. During the last Five-Year Plan diesel lorries have 
been produced for the first time in the USSR, as part of 
the general fuel-saving campaign. 


The tractor industry was another branch treated with 
special care, but in spite of that, tion here seems to 
have lagged behind the targets. ‘True these are not clear, 
since it is not always known whether the figure is translated 
into units of 15, 30 or other horse power. The target for 
1950 was 112,000 units of unspecified power. At the same 
time it was planned to supply 720,000 tractors, translated 
into 15-hp units, during the five years of the plan. [t's 
this latter figure which was not reached, as will be seen in 
the following table of tractor supply: 


Soviet Tractor PropuUCTION 
(‘000 of 15-H.P. Units) 


STOTT EE Ee 
1945 i 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 1959 





2 | ms | 41-5 | 6s | wo | ™ 

The number supplied over the five years of the plan was 
thus only slightly more than 500,000 15-hp units. This 
figure, though inferior to the planned target, is very high 
and nearly equals the total Soviet tractor park of 1940. The 
figure is even more impressive, since demand for tractors 
should be falling with the progressive introduction of large! 
collective farms. 

Achievements in consumer goods are certainly not 9 
spectacular. In fact, the targets for cotton and woollen 
fabrics set for 1950 were actually lower than the end-targets 
set (though not fulfilled) for all previous Five-Year Plans. 
The di between the promises of great abundance 
and the relatively low particularly for textiles, my 
have been partly made up by i . Considerable impor's 
from the west are obviously ruled out. But immediately 
after the war it became clear that the Soviet authorities Phe 
going to rely in their computations on the output 0! © 
light industries of east European countries. Commercial 
treaties to that effect were signed. For instance, according 
to the agreement with Poland, Lodz, the Polish textile centr 
was to receive raw cotton from Russia and send cote” 
fabrics in return, Part of the raw cotton was to be : : 
behind as payment for the manufacture. The siz of the 
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Coventry Climax 
fork-lift trucks 


put production 


up! 


This is a machine for cutting non- 
productive time. It carries, lifts, stacks 
and loads almost any material up to 
6,000 Ibs. at a time — swiftly, deftly, 
economically. Think of your present 
costs in moving and storing; the cost 
of handling and trundling by old- 
fashioned methods; and you will see 
how, with this machine, these non- 
productive costs may be cut and your 
output increased — forthwith. 


COVENTRY CLI MAX fork lift trucks 


For details of the trucks best suited to your needs, write to Dept. 52 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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imports of consumers’ goods from the countries within 
the Soviet orbit is not known, but foreign observers in 
Moscow say that the Muscovite is now incomparably better 
clothed and shod. This is largely to the credit of the Caoch 
shoe factories and the East German (Saxon), Polish and 
Czech textile mills. 


According to the plan, Russian factories should now be 
producing annually more than one pair of shoes and some- 
what less than three pairs of socks or stockings per inhabitant. 
This is very little by western standards. In Russia, on the 
other hand, where many peasants had only recently put on 
their first pair of shoes and where there is a large Asiatic 
population, this is quite an achievement. The share of sugar 
per person—over 2 lb. per month—would be quite con- 
siderable even by non-Russian standards. Another striking 
figure is that for soap. The average Russian should now 
be getting roughly 11.5 ounces of soap per month, ie., 
not very much less than the recent British ration. Even 
if this figure has not been reached, but only approached, it 
certainly means a very notable rise in the level of Russian 
hygiene. 

Generally speaking, Russia is certainly not yet a land 
of plenty and even the western standards are quite distant, 
whatever propagandists may say. On the other hand, over 
the five years of the Plan, and probably with the help of 
countries within the Soviet orbit, the supply of consumers’ 
goods has been increased and the Russian consumer must 
have felt a real improvement after the very low postwar level. 

(To be concluded) 


Bonn’s ‘‘ Optical e 
Economics 


A picture of deplorable confusion has been presented 
by the Federal German Government and its economic 
experts in face of the latest crisis in the country’s balance of 
payments. Though the Bank Deutscher Laender had pointed 
out three months ago that March would see a worse crisis 
than last autumn, nothing effective seems to have been done 
to forestall it. When the stark facts of imminent bankruptcy 
in the European Payments Union were publicly revealed a 
few days ago, the Government hastily announced that, with 
few exceptions, imports under liberalised trade lists would 
be suspended “for a few days” while the position was 
examined, but that existing commitments under treaties 
would be honoured. After the few days had passed, it 
declared that all imports from the countries in the Euro- 
pean Payments Union would be suspended, whether they 
fell under current treaties or not. At the same time, the 
assurance was repeated that liberalised trade would not 
be abandoned, and that salvation would be sought in increased 
exports. 

Similar confusion exists over the measures which have 
been announced to reform the Government’s economic policy. 
The Bank Deutscher Laender broke up its meeting last week 
without having come to any conclusion about raising the 
discount rate again. The proposals put forward by the so- 
called Niederbreisach circle of economic advisers seem all to 
have been made last autumn. On Tuesday the Government 
announced that it was proposing to follow policies to please 
everybody ; liberalisation together with the fostering of agri- 
cultural production at home, “ no austerity ” together with a 
cut in imports, no inflation together with higher rents for 
prewar dwellings, higher food prices as subsidies are gradu- 
ally removed, and higher wages to meet the added cost. It 
might be asked, what happened to the recommendations 
which the OEEC made to Bonn at the time of the first 
balance of payments crisis last autumn ? 

The answers to these questions go to the root of some of 
the besetting troubles of postwar German life. One may 
begin with the faith in so~alled “optical,” or optisch- 
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politische, measures and declarations. Under the Naz 
Prussian integrity largely gave way to the Byzantine system 
of favourism, corruption and decrees designed to Cre}. 
illusions. This system has beeen continued as a means of de,!. 
ing with the Occupation authorities as well as with the 
nervous German public. It has, in particular, been adopted 
to assure the Americans that the Bonn Government js pre- 
pared to impose controls, raise taxes, abolish subsidies ang 
cut a in order that rearmament orders shall no 
result in in tion and the waste of American funds ; and 3 
the same time to prevent pers eas and a relapse into 
black market practices at To understand the Bonn 
Government’s dilemma in face of the new world economic 
situation created by Korea, it must be borne in mind thy 
the German public associates rationing with the disastrous 
hidden inflation that prevailed before the currency reform 
of June, 1948. Dr Erhard’s policy of unrestricted trade at 
home and abroad has been abused by a people always inclined 
to exaggerations ; but it was the best under the circum. 
stances, and his effort to maintain an optical illusion that ;: 
still exists can be condoned. | 


i regime, 


Selfishness and Corruption 


The second explanation of the present situation is to be 
found in the fact that official orders are almost always frus- 
trated in the first instance by the individualistic Land 
Governmenis and thereafter by citizens who practise 
evasions varying from downright corruption to legal 
“ wangles.” The authority of Bonn and the central Bank— 
two bodies which are sometimes in opposition—is not fully 
accepted by the public. For this situation, the Allies are 
partly to blame ; but the Government itself does little to 
assert its authority and is content to hide behind the screen 
offered by the High Commission. It is symptomatic of the 
situation that no German official body ever seems to prose- 
cute a citizen for tax evasion. The regulation imposed last 
September to squeeze out the mushroom growth of importers 
was consistently evaded. 


Draft bills tend to be long in emerging from the con- 
ferences of the coalition cabinet and to spend still longer in 
committee. The Finance Minister certainly proposed tax 
reforms last year, but nothing has yet come of them. The 
Chancellor is not convinced that it is mecessary to curtail 
consumption in order to balance Germany’s payments ; the 
Minister of Finance is not convinced that he cannot raise 
a State loan carrying interest at only 5 per cent and opposes 
the men in the central Bank who wish to take drastic 
measures to restrict credit. Nevertheless, all are agreed on 
the need to prevent inflation by one means or another ; and 
it is wrong to assume that the measures announced on 
Tuesday—if they are carried out—will inevitably prove 
inflationary. But the probability that Bonn will take really 
effective measures to meet its latest crisis seems still to be 
remote. 


Uno Looks at Latin America 


Amonc the most illuminating sections of the United Nations 
“World Economic Report” are those dealing with the 
so-called under-developed areas. The Report was spe'- 
fically prepared for the current meeting of the Economic and 
Social Council at Santiago, Chile, where the topic of under- 
developed countries is expected to play an important part 1" 
the discussions. Very appropriately, the authors have chosen 
to give an especially full account of the economic position 1° 
Latin America—one of the most typical of these problem 
regions, 

In general the nations of Latin America conform very 
closely to a familiar and disturbing pattern; the majority 4° 
producers and exporters of agricultural and mineral products 
and are often dependent for their prosperity on one product 


alone. For this reason their economies are painfully sensitiv 
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poth to harvest yields and to fluctuations in demand from the 
‘ndustrialised countries in Europe as well as North America. 
Therefore most of these nations are trying desperately to 
move in the direction of more balanced economies, a process 
hat involves heavy programmes of investment. 


During the period under review—1948 to 1950—Latin 
America ran practically the whole gamut of experiences 
which have become the normal lot of the under-developed 
countries. | Throughout 1948 most of them continued to 
export on a large scale and to use the proceeds plus their war- 
accumulated balances to maintain a high level .of imports. 
Then in the first half of 1949 exports began to fall. Brazil, 
which had had a favourable trade balance in 1948, ran a 
substantial adverse ome. Chile’s sizable balance of 1948 
shrank in the first half of 1949, and in the same period Peru 
ewitched from a slight to an enormously unfavourable trade 
balance. 

The reasons for this decline are to be found not so much 
in falling exports to the United States as in dwindling pur- 
chases by Western Europe. In fact, American imports from 
Latin America in 1949 were only a little smaller than in 1948. 
On the other hand, the export surplus of Latin America with 
Europe—over $800 million in 1948—shrank to just over 
$200 million in the following year ; a reduction took place in 
both the volume and price of exports to Western Europe. 
What had happened was that production throughout the 
world had begun to catch up with postwar demand, home 
output was taking the place of imports, and larger exportable 
surpluses of food and raw materials also started to appear. 


The decline extended to practically all of Latin America’s 
leading exports—petroleum, grain, cotton, coffee, non-ferrous 
metals and nitrates, and sugar. However, the two nations 
whose exports fell .aost precipitously were Cuba (sugar) and, 
to an even greater degree, Argentina (wheat, maize and wool). 
Argentine exports—chiefly to Britain and Italy—dropped 
because of buyers’ resistance to high prices, which in turn 
were the result of poor harvests and the short-sighted export 
policy followed by the Argentine Government. Chile’s 
troubles, in contrast, were traceable almost entirely to the 
behaviour of the United States demand. Between 1948 and 
mid-1949 the volume of Chile’s copper exports to the United 
States expanded by more than Io per cent. But during the 
last six months of 1949 the volume fell by 30 per cent and 
prices by 25 per cent from 1948 levels. 

Unfortunately the remedies adopted by the Latin-American 
countries—restriction of imports and increased public expen- 
diture—were such as to lead to reduced living standards and 
to increased inflationary pressure. From mid-1949 onward, 
nearly all of the Latin-American economies were marked by 
growing budget deficits and a rising level of prices. Unem- 
ployment appeared for the first time since the war and in 
many cases production did no more than remain constant, 
sometimes actually decreasing. 


Foreign investment, public and private, was of some, 
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though limited assistance. Of the two forms, private invest- 
ment was often the least useful because it tended to fluctuate 
and to concentrate on a few products. The net outflow of 
American long-term capital yo Latin America was $275 
million in 1948, $450 million in 1949, and $67 million in 
the first half of 1950; a substantial amount of this capital 
went solely to petroleum development in Venezuela. Such 
public institutions as the International Bank and the US 
Export-Import Bank advanced loans on a considerable scale 
and for more diversified purposes. 


By the middle of 1950 the majority of Latin-American 
nations had eliminated the abnormal elements in their 
economic position—inflated demands from foreign countries 
and the spending of their own war profits—and had got back 
to their normal instability, namely, a precarious dependence 
on harvests and foreign trade. This achievement was due, 
in equal parts, to a recovery in exports and to a ruthless 
restriction of their imports, mainly from the United States. 


Can Europe Send Capital Goods? 


As 1950 wore on it looked as if Latin America would again 
be subjected to a violent change of still another kind. The 
Korean war created an insatiable demand for their goods, 
with the result that reserves of dollars and other currencies 
mounted rapidly ; but at the same time rearmament also 
threatened to cut down the volume of imports available to 
the Latin Americans. Here the Report comments: 

Should the impact of the rearmament programme be so 
severe as to curtail the supply of such goods, the under- 
developed countries would be again confronted with prob- 
lems similar to those that arose during the last war. In 
the absence of adequate imports their highly liquid inter- 
national financial position would add to domestic inflationary 
pressure. At the same time, their development programmes 
would risk being deferred for lack of essential imports. 

No single answer to the dilemma of the under-developed 
countries is in sight. So far as Latin America is concerned, 
the report suggests that one solution lies in the restoration, 
with modifications, of its prewar pattern of trade. It is a 
solution in which Western Europe would play a significant 
role. Before the war, much of Latin-America ran a trade 
surplus with both the United States and Western Europe 
which it used for settling payments on foreign (mostly Euro- 
pean) investments. Since the war, many of these European 
investments have been liquidated and with them has disap- 
peared Europe’s ability to pay for Latin-American products. 


In any balanced system of world trade Latin America 
would acquire US dollars by means of an gr surplus 
northwards; imports from the United States could be kept at 
very low levels, provided that the Latin-American countries 
could obtain capital goods from Western Europe. If, in fact, 
Western Europe were able to provide exports of this nature 
in sufficient quantity, it could acquire from Latin America 
both badly needed supplies of foodstuffs and minerals and 
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also dollars with which to balance its accounts with North 
America. Unfortunately the United Kingdom and Western 
Europe have traditionally concentrated mainly on the export 
of consumption goods to Latin America. Their ability to 
_ switch to exports of capital goods may largely determine the 
future economic health of both the Latin-American and 
European economies. 


Denmark’s Defence Effort 


Tue full measure of Danish efforts to rearm during the 
coming year cannot yet be gauged. On the financial issues, 
at any rate, much will depend on the future of their export 
markets for agricultural produce. This, at least, is the case 
which the Danish mission in London has come to present 
to the British Government. 


Some decisions, however, have already been taken, and it 
is possible to present the minimum progress that Denmark 
plans to make by the end of April, 1952. Normal expendi- 
ture to maintain the existing armed forces runs at approxi- 
mately 350 million kroner a year (April-March). In October 
of last year it was agreed to increase this by 300 million 
kroner to be spent during the remainder of 1950-51 and the 
whole of 1951-52. The effect of this will probably be to 
bring expenditure in the current year to about 400 million 
kroner, and in 1951-52 to 600 million kroner. In relation to 
a total budget for 1951-52 of just over two billion kroner, 
military expenditure will on this basis be 27-28 per cent, 
and it will represent roughly 3.5 per cent of the total national 
income. 

In terms of manpower, the picture is less precise. With a 
population of a little over four million, the present military 
establishment totals 21,000 men (16,000 in the army and 
5,000 in the navy and airforce). It is hoped to raise this 
figure ultimately to some 50,000 men. But the practicable 
rate of increase will be restricted not only by the amount of 
money that can be found, but also by the shortage of non- 
commissioned officers and of equipment. Although national 
service for ten to twelve months is already compulsory, these 
two factors have meant that far less than the full complement 
of eligible men have in fact been called to the colours. (Since 
the war about 100,000 men, or six-seven divisions, have 
actually done their military training.) The Government may 
yet decide to extend the period to 18 months or even two 
years, but only if it sees some chance of being able to officer 
and equip a larger intake. 


So far as officers go, the only solution lies in making the 
regular army more attractive ; higher pay and better condi- 
tions are under consideration. On the equipment side, the 
sum of Denmark’s war potential is one large machine-gun 
factory, and a shipbuilding industry which can produce light 
naval craft ranging from corvettes to submarines. For the 
rest, the Danes must import, either under mutual aid or paid 
for out of their straitened foreign exchange resources. Since 
May, they have in fact been receiving some equipment from 
the United States—how much is, for reasons best known to 
themselves, kept secret. They also have 60 jet aircraft on 
order in the United Kingdom, about half of which have been 
delivered, and some pilots are already training with British 
squadrons. There is, however, a great wilderness to be 
recovered from the ravages of the last war. The Germans 
sank the entire Danish fleet and destroyed every piece of 
equipment that the army possessed, even down to the 
barracks and parade grounds. 

So much for the immediate prospects and present plans, 
which are certainly not to be taken as the Government's final, 
or even penultimate, word on the subject. Further measures 
are now being discussed in the Government’s defence com- 
mittee. Any new plans, however, have got to be designed 
against an exceptionally difficult economic background. So 
far as internal finance is concerned, the position at the 
moment is not too unhealthy. The 1950-51 budget has been 
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more or less balanced, and present estimates for the ; 
budget aim at a slight surplus of about 100 million 
on a total expenditure of 2.15 billion kroner. Until th. 
beginning of this year, internal inflationary pressures Wer 
fairly well in hand, and there was a small margin of just ie 
7 per cent (50,000) unemployed. But the crux of th 
economic problems lies in Denmark’s external position which 
is already extremely serious. 


Danish visible trade represents a high proportion of ;: 
total production and consumption. On 1949 figures, import 
were 21 per cent and exports 20 per cent of the national 
income. At the same time, the terms of trade have been 
turning radically in Denmark’s disfavour. Since devaluation 
in September, 1949, the cost of its imports (which include 
nearly all the raw materials consumed in Denmark) has risen 
by 100 points, or about 35 per cent, while the price of jt; 
exports has only risen three points or not more than one per 
cent. Largely as a reflection of this, the index of intern| 
prices rose from 216 in September, 1949, to 234 in January, 
1950. There it remained fairly stable until the start of the 
Korean boom in August, when it rose steeply to 275 in 
December. As wages and salaries are automatically linked to 
the price level, this presents the Government with ; 
threatened inflationary spiral. It will almost certainly have to 
impose general wage, price and profit freezes in the near 
future. It is also planning to impose a system of ray 
materials allocations on the basis of (1) defence, (2) expor: 
industries, (3) investment. 


Apart from the direct effect on internal prices, the Danish 
trading position has other unfavourable aspects. First, there 
is their overall deficit with the west European sterling and 
dollar areas. By the end of January they had a deficit with 
the European Payments Union of $29.2 million as against no 
initial credit granted. For 1950 their visible trade deficit 
with the United States was $427 million, $40 million more 
than their Marshall Aid receipts. Secondly, there is the 
particular problem of Denmark’s commercial relations with 
Great Britain (discussed in greater detail on page §05). 
Agricultural produce represents about 60 per cent oi 
Denmark’s total exports, including shipbuilding. Of its 
two main agricultural products, Denmark is contracted 
under a long-term agreement with the United Kingdom 
until 1952 for 90 per cent of its exportable surplus of 
butter and until 1954 for 75 per cent of its exportable 
surplus of bacon. Its foreign exchange position and the 
future of its main export industries are thus very largely 
in British hands—and so far have received rough treatment. 
Its sterling problem is made the more acute by the fact 
that it relies on the sterling area for a large proportion of 
its raw material imports, particularly fertilisers. 


If these predicaments continue, they are bound to prejudice 
not only Denmark’s capacity to purchase equipment and 
materials, but the Government’s capacity to raise the neces- 
sary internal finance. 


These are the material factors that must be taken into 
account in assessing the Government’s admittedly cautious 
attitude to the needs of defence. To them should be added 
the psychological background. The Danes as a people are 
naturally non-militaristic ; and phically they feel that 
they are the last and least defensible outpost of the Atlanuc 
Pact area. It was, indeed, something of an achievement that 
Denmark, unlike Sweden, joined the Pact at all. When tt 
comes to the point, the Danes will be prepared to face the 

economic sacrifices, but it would be a mistake for 


meceseary ae 
their western colleagues to ignore the growing pessimism in 
the country. 


951-52 
kroner 


x 


Correction.—On page 439 of The Economist of last week 
it was stated that the maximum speed of the “ sports” train 


on the Paris-Dijon line was 125 mph. This should hav: 
read 112.5 mph. In practice the speed ‘of this train does 
not exceed 90 mph on the Paris-Dijon track. 
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ROM the famous Blue John mines in Derbyshire comes 

a mineral called fluorspar. For generations this has 
been mined in the North of England for use as a flux in 
metallurgical processes and for making enamels and glass. 
Today fluorspar has assumed a new importance. It is the 
chief source of hydrofluoric acid, the compound from which 
the element fluorine is obtained. Fluorine is chemically 
so active that it combines with glass and other materials 
normally used in chemical apparatus. Moissan, the famous 
French scientist who in 1886 first isolated it, used platinum 
apparatus which, though attacked, reacted sufficiently slowly 
to allow him to isolate some free fluorine gas. For over 
fifty years this elusive element remained a chemical curiosity, 
but during the war it was needed in large quantities for the 
manufacture of certain uranium compounds used for the 
atomic energy projects. The result was so to intensify the 
research on fluorine chemistry (a great deal of it in LC.I.’s 
laboratories) that fluorine is now produced on an industrial 
‘cale. Certain fluorine compounds are astonishingly resistant 
0 corrosion and decomposition, a property which is of great 
Value commercially, 
LCI. uses some of these in the manu- 
lacture of ‘Arcton’ refrigerants, which 
«f€ non-toxic and non-inflammable, and 
“Fluon’, a new plastic material. 
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An Industry Poised for Productivity 





== F the key British industries that brace themselves for 
the great double effort which armament imposes upon reconstruction, the 
aircraft industry, so recently at war, is well placed to expand. It is one 
of the free industries which have made strides in their manufacturing method 
and are ready to introduce the further improvements only justifiable by 
bigger batch ordering. 


The pressure for machine tools, factory extensions 
and extra labour is now being applied. In particular the engine of the air- 
craft calls for much tooling, which cannot be finalised until the design of the 
product is well established. On this side de Havilland benefits from the 
momentum of an expansion that has been proceeding actively since the war 
ended, We enter upon a great new project of multiplying output from a 
period of practical training in just this task, for our turnover in turbine and 
piston engines and propellers has been mounting continuously since 1946 to 
fulfil orders secured overseas. Moreover the powerful Ghost jet engine has 
reached a stage of development ripe for large-scale manufacture, and has 
qualities of robustness and simplicity that appeal to the armed forces. 


Perhaps the most vital need is for early delivery of 
necessary machine tools, a matter that is best expedited by the direct contact 
with suppliers which is not easy to ensure in times of national emergency and 
governmental negotiation. 


Given practical aid in regard to these essentials of 
production it will be possible to maintain the export deliveries—almost 
equally important to overall security—as well as meeting the rearmament 
needs at home. 

Those who harbour the sinister hope that the extra 
burden of rearmament will soften up our resistance to subversive doctrines 
misjudge the character of the British people and the ethical standards of 
competitive commercial industry as we practise it in this country. 
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THE 
*BANK-INSURANCE’ 
GROUP OF TRUSTS | 


British banks and insurance companies conform to the 
Three Golden Rules for investors : ONE—They provide 
essential services to trade and industry. TWO—They 
are managed with skill and prudence. THREE—They 
allocate a large part of profits to reserves. 


A most convenient and economical method of obtaining 
a freely marketable investment in these high-grade 
equities is by a purchase of Units in the ‘Bank-Insurance’ 
Group of Trusts. Apply through any Stockbroker or 
Bank for leaflets, prices and dividend rates. 


Bank-Units : 34°% of the Trust Fund is spread over the $ 
shares of the big 5 Canadian Banks ; 24% is in other 
Dominion & Colonial Banks and 37°%% in Home Banks 
and Discount Companies. 


Offer Price, Ist Mar. 23/64x.d. Yield £3/9/2%"** 


Insurance-Units : A spread over the shares of 30 British 
Insurance Companies; a considerable part of their 
premium income is earned in $ and the sterling value of 
their very large $ investments has greatly increased as a 
result of the revaluation of the £. 

Offer Price, Ist Mar. 23/6}. Yield £3/5/6°%t 

Bank-Insurance Units : 37° of the Fund is spread over British 
Insurance Companies; 17% over $ shares of Canadian 
Banks ; 14°% in other Dominion, Colonial and O’ seas Banks 
and 27% in Home Banks and Discount Companies. 

Offer Price, 1st Mar. 22/64. Yield £3/8/5%*t 
* Subject to reduced rate of tax, allowing for D.1.T. relief. 
+ The yield is calculated in accordance with Board of 
Trade requirements. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Can Transport Pay ? 


N reaching last week’s settlement of the railway 
unions’ wage claims, the Railway Executive travelled 
by a route and reached a terminus that were by no means 
unfettered choices. The Executive has the misfortune 
of being compelled to play a protean role—the agent of 
its parent Commission, the “ creature ” in time of crisis 
of the Government, an employer burdened with prob- 
lems of labour relations that it has yet to solve, and a 
trading concern operating one of the biggest industries 
in the country. Peace has had its price, and it is 
now time to measure the cost of the shotgun settlement 
for the Executive’s customers—that is, for the community 
as a whole. 


The agreement itself is in two parts, one precise and 
the other contingent. The three unions, having con- 
solidated their claims into a single demand for a pay 
increase of 74 per cent, got what they asked for, to be 
paid from January 1st. Thus the Court of Enquiry that 
began to examine the claims on January 4th and reported 
on February 8th might have been spared its labours. 
This settlement will cost the Executive (or, more accu- 
rately, the Transport Commission) some £12 million in 
a full year. The contingent part of the settlement 
depends on the co-operation that the unions will offer 
in future towards the improvement of efficiency on the 
railways. Their representatives “acknowledged the 
imperative need of the fullest co-operation” with the 
Executive for eliminating waste of manpower and for 
improving productivity. They have undertaken “to 
examine forthwith in that spirit any proposals which the 
Executive put forward” and there will in future be a 
joint committee of both sides for this purpose. The 
principle of co-operation is admitted, but even the union 
representatives have done no more than give a promise 
“to examine,” and it remains to be seen in practice how 
this works and how far the men are willing to be bound 
by what their representatives concede. 


In the short run, co-operation towards greater 
efficiency can make only a small contribution—even if 
it is extended with the utmost goodwill. To dispense 
with the services of 2,700 vanguards in the London area 
and 600 “knockers-up”’ would provide useful rather 
than major economies, if the unions now agree to them. 
As for lodging turns, in 1939 some 4} per cent of the 
total duty turns were worked as lodging turns ; in Janu- 
ary only 0.6 per cent were so worked. The Railway 
Executive has already proposed an extension of lodging 
turns (not to the prewar level) on conditions that sound 
reasonable. This would be a significant though far from 
decisive source of economy, because it would mean 
that locomotive crews would spend less time out of their 
average working day travelling home (at full pay) as 
passengers and more time on actual footplate duties. 


But these advances towards greater productive 
efficiency, even if they are realisable at all, will not be 
gained in a hurry. Perhaps the way in which last week’s 


settlement was reached may itself weaken their chances 
of realisation. This leaves the Executive in a serioy: 
financial predicament. In addition to the {£12 million 
promised last week, there is a claim from the railway 
shopmen that could easily add another {2,000,000 
to it. The recent increase in coal prices will 
cost the railways £3,000,000 a year, and there are 
increases in steel and in every item of materials and 
stores on which it is difficult to put a precise figure. 
Already the Executive was failing to meet its full 
economic charges. Estimates furnished to the Court of 
Enquiry showed that a full year’s gross receipts allow- 
ing for the increase in freight charges that came into 
effect from May 15th last year would be of the order of 
£359 million; working expenses were put at {325 
million, leaving net traffic receipts of £34 million. Bu 
although this result for a notional year shows an improve- 
ment of {10 million over the estimated outturn for 1950, 
it would still fail by £2,000,000 to meet the railways’ 
share of the capital charges and other items of central 
expenditure that have to be met by the Transport Com- 
mission. It omits, moreover, the increase in pay to lower- 
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"© Estimate for a future year. 
paid workers made last September (£3,000,000) and 
other increases in costs that had already made them- 
selves felt before the end of last year. It would probably 
not be far out to say that the Executive needs at least {30 
million more revenue (or that amount discounted by 
such economies as might be realisable) to mect all the 
expenditures to which it is now committed and to cover 
its bare capital responsibilities—this quite apart from 
making any provision for the future. 

This is a frightening sum. It is equivalent to 10 Pe 
cent of the cailwaiyy gross receipts ‘last year, and there 
are those who assume that it cannot be found. Such 
assumptions can be safely dismissed ; the demand for 
railway transport is not so highly elastic that to increas: 
charges and fares would produce less revenue. om 
fact that they are being made at all is connected wi" 
the seductive attractions of a subsidy. The age 


ment that transport is a basic national service ” 
should properly he state owned is now being extended ; 
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she state, it is said, should not merely cover the overhead, 
but also absorb the current loss. In other words, what 
the transport user cannot or will not pay should be paid 
by the taxpayer. It is on record that the Minister, 
the chairman of the Commission and spokesmen for the 
Executive have opposed this argument, and for this 
they deserve credit and support. Any subsidy payment, 
however small, would put the railways outside any calcu- 
lus of making ends meet. They would then know that 
2 deficit would be automatically made good, just as the 
unions are now entitled to assume that a wages claim 
that is not utterly outrageous has only to be pressed with 
determination to succeed. The compulsion of efficiency, 
such as it is, would be removed for ever. 


But if the money can be raised, what is the least 
damaging way of getting it? The effective increase in 
passenger fares compared with 1938 is of the order of 
75 per cent, while freight rates are just over 80 per cent 
higher than before the war. At these rates, the railways 
have been losing traffic ; it is significant that the only 
increases recorded in the first eleven months of last year 
were for reduced rate passenger journeys (at excursion, 
cheap day or weekend fares) and in coal and coke traffic 
(which is virtually fastened to the railways). Last year’s 
receipts are higher solely because of the increase in 
freight charges last May : — 
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An increase of one-sixth in freight rates would again 
be required to produce the amount of revenue that 
the Executive needs. The sum might be found by put- 
ting rather less on freight charges and undertaking the 
nsk of frightening away passengers by an increase in 
certain fares. The Act requires the Minister to 
consult with and consider the advice of the Transport 
Tribunal, and it was as such a consultative committee 
that the permanent members of the Tribunal sat to con- 
sider the application for increased freight charges early 
last year and advised the Minister about it. Since the 
magnitudes that are at stake are roughly the same, and 
since the circumstances that have brought the need for 
increased receipts are of such peculiar public importance, 
a public inquiry is in every respect desirable. This will 
no doubt be an embarrassment for the Commission, for 
that body hoped to present the first of its charges schemes 
for the Tribunal’s consideration later this year. The 
creation of a logical pattern of railway and road charges 
has been frustrated at each stage by the discovery that 
costs have increased faster than have revenues. It is on 
charges policy that the whole doctrine of integration 

transport really turns ; now, presumably, an attempt at 
@ coherent charges policy will again have to be put 
aside in order to secure an expedient increase in receipts. 

The settlement thus raises in acute form the question 
Whether “ integration of transport” now has any mean- 
ng. The purpose of the Transport Act (though the 
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Act was careful not to say so) was to reduce the excessive 
amount of capital invested in railway and road transport 
as a whole, and to run the two branches as a single 
transport service, using each to the best advantage to 
move each consignment. To do this, it was necessary 
to know far more about the comparative costs of road and 
rail transport, and some preliminary work has been done 
on these problems. It was also necessary to explain to 
transport staffs and transport users the changes that would 
be necessary ; here also general statements of policy 
have been made and assurances given to the staffs. But 
after the fiasco at St. Pancras, where an attempt was 
recently made to transfer certain trunk road traffic to the 
railway, it must be concluded either that the Railway 
Executive failed completely to explain to the men what 
the changes involved, or that the men are determined 
to make up their own minds about what changes they will 
accept, irrespective of what their union leaders agree are 
reasonable. Integration means much more than the 
shutting down of branch lines that do not pay ; it means 
changes in ways of handling traffic and in working prac- 
tices and conditions. If there remains in future resis- 
tance to lodging turns and to handling by rail traffic that 
has “always gone by road,” the outlook for the funda- 
mental changes in operation that are needed to produce 
an integrated transport system will be poor. 


* 


There might be better hopes of progress towards inte- 
gration if the prospects favoured reasonably stable cost 
conditions during the next year or two. A charges 
scheme that sought to encourage integration between 
rail and road might then have some meaning. But it is 
quite clear that the Executive cannot hope for any respite 
in the increases that have dogged it for the past three 
years. Its labour costs are determined for it ; it is caught, 
like the rest of the economy, in the wave of rising prices 
for coal, steel, and materials ; its attempts at securing 
increased productivity rest mainly (though not wholly) 
on the goodwill that the unions and the men are prepared 
to offer. Thus the country now has exactly the same 
resources committed to transport as in the days before 
nationalisation, and they are not being so efficiently run. 
It is useless to talk of scrapping the Transport Act—if 
only because the railways and almost certainly the bulk 
of long-distance road haulage would remain in public 
ownership for want of outside bidders. There are cer- 
tain changes of organisation that could with advantage 
be made, particularly in the relations between Executive 
and Commission. But when this is said, it is still true 
that the only hope of more efficient and cheaper transport 
lies along the path of integration. The alternative is to 
accept and maintain the various branches of transport as 
they are—sprawling, far less efficient than they should be, 
and oversized for the country’s needs. It is important 
not to lose sight of these principles. They may be 
unattainable. It may be that the Government, casting 
its eye around the world, will conclude that the natural 
state of railway accounts is to be in the red, and that a 
subsidy amounts to nothing more than an entry to put the 
books straight. But this would be a monstrous aban- 
donment of the purposes of the Transport Act. It would 
then be quite certain that public transport would never 
be made to pay. There is still a chance that the compul- 
sions of economy and technical efficiency can at least 
limit the rise in transport costs. 
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Buying for Stock 


Aree allowing Britain’s stocks of most foods and 
raw materials to reach a very low ebb, the Govern- 
ment is belatedly joining the search for supplies to build 
a strategic reserve. The first sign of this was given three 
weeks ago, when supplementary estimates for {£13 
million were presented for the current financial year for 
emergency purchases of food and raw materials. Ten 
days ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
during the defence debate that for the full year 1951-52 
£140 million would be provided for this purpose. i 
is a substantial programme even by present standards of 
values. It is appreciably larger than the annual amount 
spent on stockpiling by the United States authorities in 
the financial years 1947 to 1949 and only slightly less than 
the $425 million appropriated for 1950. Admittedly, 
current American expenditure on stockpiling has been 
raised to $600 million, and no less than $1,800 million has 
been requested for 1952. But when prices are rising fast, 
the amount of money spent gives little indication of the 
quantity of goods actually procured ; still less does an 
appropriation indicate the quantities that may be pro- 
curable. Much more important than the figures in a 
programme, or even than the level of prices, are the 
sheer physical availabilities of supplies. 


No indication has been given of the hoped-for com- 
position of the British stockpile, and the form it will 
actually take is probably not predictable even by the 
Government itself. All that is known at present is that, 
of the total provision of £143 million, £724 million is 
for the Ministry of Food, £22} million for the Ministry 
of Supply and £48 million for the Board of Trade. 
And that is probably all that will be disclosed ; the quan- 
tities purchased will, quite properly, be a well-guarded 
secret. The American authorities, by contrast, have 
always made known the commodities, though never the 
quantities, they are accumulating ; the list covers 83 
items ranging alphabetically from agar to zircon. The 
British departments are most unlikely to go even so far 
as that. The inquisitive outside investigator will be left 
to glean such information as can be deduced from market 
reports. 


For him, as for the Government, the first imponder- 
able is the likely availability of supplies. In the eight 
months since the invasion of Korea, all commodities have 
become scarce. A few would have been scarce even 
without Korea. In the first half of 1950, world output 


of many products was only just keeping pace with the 
rising tempo of world consumption under the stimulus of 
renewed pressure of economic activity in the Unites 
States. In the second half of the year the attempt by 
governments and industry to build up stocks forced com. 
modity prices up at a fantastic rate. Britain, as a belatej 
stockpiler, will now have to pay these dizzy Prices in 
any case ; but its readiness to pay them will not, even 
so, assure it of more than limited quantities—or, indeed 
of any quantities at all. Some goods will be available fo: 
stockpiling only if consumption in Britain is curtailed 
more or less correspondingly ; others will be available 
only if the United States agrees to reduce its own stock- 
piling or to relax certain export restrictions. 


x 


It is at first sight surprising that the sum allotted to 
provide emergency stocks of food—f72} million— 
should account for no less than half the total provision. 
Such a food reserve, if obtainable, would however 
represent only a small proportion of Britain’s annual 
requirements. In 1949-50, when food prices were 
materially lower than at present, the Ministry of Food’s 
total purchases for the year amounted to £1,450 million. 
Thus the provision for stockpiling represents only 5 per 
cent of that money total, and at current prices the 
physical volume of the emergency stocks would be no 
more than 4 per cent of the actual quantity of food 
bought by the Ministry in 1949-50. To put the com- 
parison in another way, if the whole sum of £721 million 
were spent on imported grain, it would buy less than 
half as much as Britain imported last year (when the 
imports were in any case small) ; alternatively, it would 
not even cover a year’s purchases of sugar. 


Small as this money provision is in terms of physical 
quantities, it may still be difficult to turn it into food. 
Only three of the staple foodstuffs are likely to be avail- 
able in larger quantities this year. They are cocoa, 
sugar and possibly wheat, if the larger harvests 
expected in North America materialise. American pur- 
chases of cocoa beans recently have not been so large 
was expected and Britain could, if it wished, buy quite 
substantial tonnages at anything over {310 a ton. Ii 
it bought four months’ supply—s50,000 tons—the cost 
would be over {15 million. This year’s world suga! 
crop is an all-time record ; an extra million tons would 
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be procurable without much difficulty, though the 
steadying of the sugar market in the past week or so 
suggests that producers might not be too eager to sell. 
Such a purchase would represent six months’ supply 
at last year’s ration level and would cost nearly £324 
million. Wheat will not be available until next Sep- 
tember or later, but with luck the Ministry might be 
able to get an additional million tons, or about a quarter 
of last year’s low consumption ; the cost would be £30 
million or more, as Britain would have to pay substan- 
tially more than the maximum price of $1.80 a bushel 
fixed by the international wheat agreement. 


Canned meat and dried eggs are two obvious foods 
for the stockpile. Supplies of both may be restricted— 
first, because of the high level of food consumption in the 
United States (a major source of supply for dried eggs 
and now an important alternative market for Argentine 
corned beef) and, secondly, because of the shortage of 
tinplate. But if Britain were able to stockpile 150,000 
tons of tinned meat (it would have to be withdrawn from 
the meat ration) the cost would be £30 million for the 
equivalent of only two months’ consumption of carcase 
meat in 1950. Am import of 10,000 tons of dried eggs 
(a third of Britain’s import last year) would cost 
{2 million, and would provide a little over a month’s 
supply of equivalent shell eggs. 


Of the other main staple foods (carcase meat, bacon, 
ham, butter, cheese), supplies this year will be barely 
sufficient to maintain even a reasonable scale of rations. 
But if the British public would submit to further cuts, a 
small stockpile of these foods could be accumulated by 
the Ministry—by raising the average stock to, say, ten 
weeks’ consumption. But present stocks are already 
below the “ normal” average of six weeks. The Ministry 
may find in the end that its stockpiling in this range is 
limited to dried fruit and canned peaches. 


* 


The responsibility of stockpiling raw materials is 
shared by the Ministry of Supply, which will look after 
metals, and the Board of Trade. The Ministry of Supply 
was allotted £3 million in the supplementary vote for 
the current financial year and £224 million for 1951-52. 
This latter sum represents 15 per cent of the Ministry’s 
purchases of non-ferrous metals, including aluminium 
and chrome, in 1949-50 ; these purchases amounted to 
{150 million. If the Ministry spent all the money on 
copper, it could obtain not much more than 100,000 tons, 
or less than a third of Britain’s annual requirement. 
Similarly, its provision might command 160,000 tons of 
zinc (two-thirds of last year’s consumption) or 225,000 
tons of lead (nearly a year and a half’s supply) or 15,000 
tons of tin (nine months’ supply). But in addition to 
these metals, the Ministry ought to store aluminium, 
chrome, nickel, tungsten, molybdenum, cobalt and other 

y metals. What are the chances of getting reason- 
ble quantities of such vital armament supplies ? 


World output of tin last year expanded by 12,000 
(ons t0 173,000 tons and could expand this year to 
180,000 tons. An additional purchase of 15,000 tons— 
at a cost of erhaps £224 million—might be possible 
if the authorities were to outbid Italy, Germany, India, 


and Argentina. Lead supplies are not very short and 
World output this year is expected to rise by 60,000 tons 
600,000 tons. Consumption rose last year both in 
United States and in Britain, but it was still well 


to 1 
the 
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below its 1948 level. Britain could possibly acquire an 
additional 40,000 tons (£4,500,000) without having to 
curtail home consumption. By contrast, copper is scarce 
and zinc almost desperately so. World output of both 
these metals reached record levels last year, and a further 
Increase of, say, 30-40,000 tons might be possible this 
year. But defence requirements in the United States 
will exceed both this amount and the prospective saving 
from curtailment of its own civilian consumption. Hence 
the chances of stockpiling copper or zinc are slender— 
unless British consumption is cut back still more (which 
would not be easy to achieve) or unless American stock- 
piling is reduced (which now seems probable). On the 
most optimistic assumptions, Britain is unlikely to get 
more than 50,000 tons—if as much—of each metal for 
its stock ; such a quantity would represent only two 
months’ supply of copper and about two and a half 
months’ supply of zinc. The cost would be about 
£17 million. 

Some increase in stocks of aluminium should be pos- 
sible if consumption this year is kept down to the present 
level of 15,000 tons a month. But the chances of getting 
nickel, tungsten, chrome, molybdenum or some of the 
other alloy metals are far from bright. The extreme 
scarcity of tungsten is revealed by its dramatic rise in 
price in the past eight months. It is now five times the 
level of last June, and has risen by nearly 70 per cent since 
the beginning of this year. Here the special influence has 
been a sharp reduction in the physical supply—because 
of the loss of the important exports from China. The 
markets for the other alloy metals have been influenced 
rather by the increase in demand than by decline in out- 
put ; if the commodity negotiations now taking place in 
Washington are able to limit purchases by the smaller 
importing countries, Britain may be able to secure stocks. 


Strategic reserves of the other raw materials will pre- 
sumably be accumulated by the Board of Trade. Its 
£48 million allotted for 1951-52 represents about 20 per 
cent of its raw material purchases in 1949-50, but this 
comparison may be misleading, because the Board will 
clearly have to stock many goods that are at present in 
the hands of private trade. This total provision is 
equivalent, at present prices, to about a third of Britain’s 
annual consumption of natural rubber, or about half the 
present restricted consumption of softwood, or 30 per 
cent of last year’s imports of raw wool. In practice, the 
expenditure is likely to be extended to a variety of minor 
goods ranging from graphite to pyrethrum—if only 
because these will be more readily available than the 
basic commodities. 


Among the more important raw materials, world pro- 
duction of natural rubber is expected to increase still 
further this year ; if Britain is willing to pay more than 
6s. a lb., it could perhaps stockpile some 50,000 tons 
(barely three months’ supply) by bidding supplies away 
from China. But purchases of that size would cost 
nearly £35 million. Wool, like rubber, can also be 
bought at a price. But here the problem is to bid away 
supplies from the United States and Western Europe— 
and that would be very costly and very impolitic. If 
Britain managed to stockpile 50 million lb. (clean), 
equivalent to only five weeks’ supply, it would have to 
pay at least £50 million. Increased supplies of cotton 
depend at the moment on the willingness of the United 
States to grant Britain a larger export quota. If a 
bumper American crop is harvested this summer, and 
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if output in other producing areas continues to increase, 
Britain might be able to stockpile towards the end of 
this year, but working stocks would first have to be 
replenished. In timber, the immediate problem is to 
secure an adequate supply to maintain even the present 
restricted level of consumption and to build up trade 
stocks ; stockpiling will clearly have to take second place. 
Sulphur is also inadequate to meet current essential 
requirements, while the jute shortage may be intensified 
by the new trade agreement between India and Pakistan. 
Sisal, however, might be stockpiled, and so, too, might 
asbestos, hides and skins, and possibly molasses. 


Procurement is not the only problem of stockpiling. 
Storage space, transport facilities and the turning over 
of stocks at regular periods all present their difficulties. 
The British economy has traditionally been based on 
the premise that overseas supplies would arrive with 
reasonable regularity; hence storage space has never 
been too plentiful. Additional capacity was built during 
the war ; at the same time there was destruction of ware- 
houses and cold stores. It would not be surprising if 
Britain had now no more total storage accommodation 
than in 1939; and few commodities can be stored in 
the open without deterioration. One mitigating factor 
is that commercial stocks are low, so that an acute 
shortage of space may not occur for some time. 


Transport will be a less difficult problem to meet, 
if only because the actual quantities of goods secured for 
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the stockpile are likely to be small, and will be pari, 


achieved at the expense of domestic consumption I 
the initial period, supplies could always be helg . 
producing countries. The third problem, that of turn; - 
over stock, presents little difficulty for goods of a te. 
already in government hands—cotton, jute and the non. 
ferrous metals. The appropriate department woul; 
merely have to hold a larger working stock. But fo, 
rubber and wool, where the trade is in private hands, the 
department responsible for the stockpile will presumably 
have to sell on the open market at various times, Forty. 
nately, that is still some time off. 

To embark upon stockpiling is no easy matter in th: 
middle of the most startling commodity boom i; 
history. Commercial stocks in Britain are low and 
would in many cases have to be built up before stock- 
piling can begin. In most commodities, supplies are 
simply not available ; nor can they be made available 
by limiting exports to Russia or China—except in a few 
isolated instances, such as rubber. The British Gover- 
ment may find that this year it can do no more than 
buy for delivery in 1952-53. Much, of course, depends 
on the outcome of the international materials conference 
now taking place in Washington. It may be that supplies 
will be made available for the British stockpile, but tha 
would be a very optimistic assumption. Failing that, 
a sizeable stockpile can be acquired only by curtailing 
consumption of food and raw materials at home or by 
bidding up prices to even more fantastic heights. 


Business Notes 


FBI and the Budget 


Two more broadsheets about budgetary policy have 
this week been launched at the Chancellor. Since they come 
from opposite sides—from the TUC and the FBI—it is per- 
haps not surprising, given the habits of these bodies in such 
matters, that many of the arguments of the one set of pro- 
posals are neatly cancelled by those of the other. The 
TUC, whose views are discussed in an earlier Note (p. 474), 
is sure that steeply increased taxation is inevitable, whereas 
thé FBI thinks that it might be wholly avoidable—even over 
the whole three-year span of the arms programme. The 
TUC plumps for increased direct taxation of income and 
profits, whereas the FBI (if its hope proves vain) would put 
the burden on indirect taxation. 


It is a pity that the weight of such documents as these 
is so constantly diminished by weakness of argument and 
political colouring. The FBI memorandum, like that of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce issued a fortnight ago, 
contains a great deal of carefully reasoned and sound advice 
on specific matters, of a quality not to be compared with 
some of its general arguments. Its hope that tax increases 
might be avoided assumes that much could be done by 
economy in existing civil expenditure. To this extent it 
voices what is now fast becoming a general view—accepted 
even by the TUC. But the FBI, having reckoned that £300 
million a year could be secured in this way, then lends sup- 
port to the spreading fallacy that an equal further “ saving ” 
could be got merely by switching the capital financing of 
local authorities from the central Government to the private 
capital market. Undoubtedly, as the FBI points out, such 
a change would tend towards economy in local government 
expenditure ; but, apart from this, the need for a disinfla- 
tionary policy would not be abated at all. In the circum- 
stances, the FBI’s plea for a complete withdrawal of profits 
tax—for all its objectionable features—is even more 


unrealistic than its hope that taxation as a whole need not >: 
raised. 


It is to be hoped that the Chancellor will seriously ponder 
the remaining proposals. The FBI speaks for industry, but 
in effect it also endorses a great body of responsible 
opinion in the City and among economists, when 
contends that, if the tax burden must grow still further, 
it is more than ever imperative that its impact upon 
industrial capital should be cushioned. On this aspect | 
makes two main proposals; first, that for the purpos 
of profits tax, fixed preference dividends should & 
treated, like debeniure interest, as a charge against profits ; 
and, secondly, that depreciation allowances for income tax 
should, in effect, be based upon replacement costs. Indeed, 
in this second matter it goes even further, by suggesting 
that a tax-free accumulation of reserves should be per- 
mitted to the extent of any increase in the replacement costs 
of stocks. This is important advice and it deserves a symp 
thetic hearing—equally with the many detailed proposals that 
the memorandum makes for minor adjustments and improve 
ments in the tay mechanism. 


* * a 


Mission to Buenos Aires 


Yet another stage in protracted negotiations on 
Argentine meat has been reached this week; a new Brit 
mission led by Mr John Edwards, Economic Secretary ' sd 
Treasury, has left for Buenos Aires. The mission includes 
the Deputy Secretary of the Ministry of Food, and 1s a 
posed entirely of representatives of that Ministry and the 
Treasury. Its members can certainly be under 70 —_ 
about public feelings on the cut in the meat ration. 0 
government to government negotiations, the problem 1s io 
only to discover a mutually acceptable agreement, _— 
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to save the face of both parties. In the new round of the 
meat talks, the question of remittances is to be discussed, 
and this topic could aoe be used as a face-saving device. 
But the Argentine Government has already made it known 
that its price for chilled beef has risen from {£140 to £150 
3 ton and that it wants guaranteed supplies of coal, petroleum 
and tinplate—even in the event of a war. Britain’s answer 
has been to cut exports of tinplate to Argentina in the three 
months April to June from 7,500 tons to 4,500 tons, 


This cut is entirely justified by the facts of the meat dispute 
and of Britain’s tinplate supplies ; it might well have been 
made before. Two-thirds of the 19,500 tons of tinplate sent 
to Argentina since July 1st last year was specifically exported 
to pack British imports of canned corned beef, which has 
not been sent here since September. It has taken until this 
month for the Government to decide on “a provocative act 
like breaking the agreement ” in retaliation. Private contracts 
are involved here, and the canning plants concerned are 
owned in part by British and American companies; neverthe- 
less, British food-canning companies in this country have had 
their tinplate supplies cut, while production was increasing, 
to allow these and other increased exports. Apart from that 
part of tinplate exports sent to “clothe ” food shipped from 
the recipient countries to Britain, “ free ” tinplate exports are 
a valuable bargaining factor in negotiating trade agreements; 
and it may be that a part of the price of resumed meat ship- 
ments would be the despatch of tinplate exports to Argentina 
at the old rate. Such a condition would be highly unpopular 
with Britain’s food-canning industry, which until the new 
mill at Trostre comes into production (and possibly even for 
some time after) will still be short of tinplate. 


* * * 


Tinplate Supplies 


Tinplate supplies for British canners in the rest of 
1951, however, appear likely to be a little easier than in the 
last two or three months. Despite the additional cut in sup- 
plies imposed for the first quarter of the year, the Minister 
of Food was able to promise this week that they would 
receive as much in the whole of 1951 as they received in 
1950—1.¢€., 270,000 tons. Total production should be 
slightly higher ; exports to Argentina, Russia, and the 
Scandinavian countries are being cut very slightly ; and the 
margin thus obtained will presumably be used for supplies 
to the armed forces (three times as high as in 1950) and for 
stockpiling. 

The key factors in tinplate supply are capacity and the 
supply of labour in the South Wales mills. In the coming 
year the continuous strip mill at Ebbw Vale will be produc- 
ing at its full capacity of 200,000 tons ; the hand mills in 
the area will probably turn out 520,000 tons and the new 
continuous mill at Trostre, coming into operation in the 
late summer, may produce about 40,000 tons, making a 
total of 760,000 tons, against 742,000 tons last year. For 
1952 these output figures are estimated at 200,000 tons, 
500,000 tons, and 2§0,000 tons respectively—a total of 
950,000 tons. Even now the stated demand is about a million 
'0ns—400,000 tons for home food canning, 200,000 tons for 
other home requirements, and 400,000 tons for export ; and 
if tinplate were freely available demand would probably 
increase. In South Wales today the tinplate industry employs 
about 17,500 workers, among whom just over 13,000 are 
engaged in production; it could use another 1,500 
men immediately—and turn out another 100,000 tons of 
linplate—if they were available. The new mill at Trostre is 
likely to take some men from the hand mills—an official 
‘stimate puts this transfer at roughly 200 workers. The 
Problem will be to attain this mill’s full rated output with- 
Out reducing the labour force in the hand mills. Trostre 
Was originally designed as a but full output 


i as 
ftom the old mills—which offer hard and unattractive work 
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—will continue to be required to meet the expandin 
demand, whether or not it should in the future be decided 
to put down another continuous tinplate mill in the country. 


* * ® 


Winning Gamble ? 


Mr Noel-Baker was justified last week in describing a 
number of factors in deep-mined coal output since the begin- 
ning of this year as “ encouraging.” In the first eight weeks 
of this year output from the mines reached 33.§ million tons, 
an increase of more than 900,000 tons compared with the 
corresponding period of 1950. Moreover, the increase over 
last year has been greater from week to week since early 
January. Last week 6,900 fewer miners than in the corre- 
sponding week of 1950 produced 276,000 tons more coal. 
There are today 699,100 men in the mines (286,900 at the 
coalface), an increase of 10,500 in the first seven weeks of 
1951. Output per manshift (overall) this year has averaged 
1.23 tons, compared with 1.20 tons in January and February 
last year (output was 1.00 for 1945 and 1.14 for 1938). 


Mr Noel-Baker’s reference to Saturday work was a useful 
encouragement to miners at the very large number of pits 
now working on Saturday ; the actual value of Saturday work- 
ing is a little less easy to discover. It is partly 
offset by increased absenteeism during the week ; the number 
of shifts worked per wage-earner at present is not higher 
than it was during November, before the Saturday shift 
appeal was made. It is also too early as yet to forecast 
whether the recent signs of improvement—particularly in 
manpower—will be maintained, though the release of miners 
from the forces, and such recruitment of Italian miners as 
proves possible, are still to come. As for production, aggre- 
gate total output of coal (though not deep-mined) a year ago 
was showing as large an increase over 1949 as does this year’s 
output over that recorded in the early weeks of 1950: and 
in the first two months of 1950 the industry was losing 
miners, not gaining them. 

The welcome improvement in manpower and production, 
therefore, does not prove that the problem of coal supplies 
is on the way to solution. If the result should be only such 
an increase in total production in 1951 as was achieved last 
year, it will still be inadequate to meet a larger increase in 
inland consumption ; in no week this year has inland con- 
sumption dropped below that in 1950, despite emergency 
cuts ; in the first seven weeks consumption was higher by 
nearly 900,000 tons, compared with an increase of 600,000 
tons in the same period of 1950 over 1949. There seems a 
good chance, however, that the drastic shortage of coal that 
was feared for this time may be averted ; stocks are being 
drawn upon much less than in January, though they remain 
considerably lower than in 1950. It may well be that if 
exports are kept to a trickle, home stocks can be sufficiently 
built up for next winter: financially, however, that would be 
a costly prospect for the National Coal Board. 


* * * 


Trade Talks with Denmark 


The trade discussions now taking place with the Danish 
Ministers in London are intended to cover all problems 
affecting trade between the two countries, but they pose one 
outstanding problem—the question of relative prices. The 
Danish economy is under strain. Last year Denmark had a 
large deficit on its external payments, and this, the Danish 
Government claims, arose from the sharp deterioration in the 
terms of trade. Before devaluation, the prices of leading 


Danish exports (butter, bacon and eggs) were higher com- 
pared with 1935 than the prices paid for imports (mainly 
coal and steel). Between September, 1949, and January this 
year, import prices had risen by 124 points to 414 (1935 = 
100), while the export price index actually fell by one point 
to 307. 
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Denmark devalued its currency with sterling. But the 
bulk of the feedingstuffs imported by Denmark have to be 
purchased from dollar countries, and their cost in Danish 
currency has increased by fully 44 per cent ; at the same time, 
the prices of British coal and steel have risen, though less 
sharply. In contrast, prices of Danish exports have remained 
almost steady, since most of them are governed by long-term 
contracts with Britain. The six-year contract for Danish 
butter dating from October 1, 1949, fixed the basic price at 
271s. 6d.acwt. This represented a sharp reduction from the 
previous price of 321s. 6d. a cwt. before devaluation, a 
reduction that Denmark presumably regarded as being worth 
while in order to obtain the security of a long-term contract. 
The contract allows for a maximum price variation of 75 per 
cent each year, but last October the Minister of Food refused 
to pay any more than the original price. Under the terms of 
the contract Denmark has bound itself to send 75 per cent 
of its exports to this country ; thus it cannot divert any large 
part of its exports to customers who would be quite prepared 
to pay more, such as Germany. Instead, Denmark has 
abolished its domestic butter ration and the Danish people 
are eating the butter that would otherwise have come to 
Britain. The four-year bacon contract dates from October 1, 
1948, and this year after much haggling the Ministry of Food 
finally brought itself to concede a 5} per cent increase in 
price. The egg contract might be better described as a 
long-term understanding by which prices and quantities are 
negotiated each year, but Danish egg prices have not risen 
since 1949. 


Denmark’s trade problems have a direct connection with 
the government’s attempt to stabilise a notional cost-of-living 
index. The British public is enjoying relatively cheap butter, 
bacon and eggs (in smaller quantities) at the expense of 
Denmark’s foreign exchange reserves. Other matters will 
also come up for discussion in the talks—among them the 
prices and supplies of British exports. Denmark is dependent 
on British coal, of which exports are to be reduced this year. 
It also requires British steel, of which supplies will also be 
short. The balancing of decision between what this country, 
with its present preoccupations of defence, can supply and 
the prices of food that would give Denmark a fair return will 
not be easy. But the discussions, it will be hoped, will not 
be marked by the kind of high-handedness that Denmark has 
been forced to accept in the past. 


* + ® 


Commodity Groups at Work 


The new international machinery to mitigate raw 
material shortages came into operation this week in Washing- 
ton. The International Materials Conference, as it will be 
known, will consist initially of a central group representing 
the United States, Britain and France and six commodity 
committees. The committees are entirely independent; they 





Commercial History and Review 
of 1950 


This week’s issue of the Records and Statistics supplement 
to The Economist includes the second part of the Com- 
mercial History and Review for 1950—the 88th of the series 
which in 1863. 


Part II provides a detailed survey of British industrial 


development last year, with special articles on manpower, 
hr steel, ee ene and the motor industry. 

ther sections are devoted to articles on primar i 
and retail trade. ee tee 

Part III of the Commercial History, containing overseas 
economic reports, will be published on April 7th. 

The Records and Statistics supplement is obtainable by 
subscription only, at £2 10s. a year ; a combined subscription 
to The Economist and Records and Statistics costs £5 a year. 
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will determine their own procedure and will 
recommendations directly to the governments 
The composition of five of these committees 
start work within the next fortnight, is shown : 
panying diagram. Britain, the United States and France a7. 
represented on all five of the committees, Belgium and Ger 
many on four and Italy on three. Spain, incidental] * 
represented on the tungsten and molybdenum coins : 
Each committee has representatives of the main pebihicen 
or exporters and importers, outside the iron curtain cour. 
tries, of its particular commodity. Membership of the com. 
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mittees varies from eight for manganese to twelve for the 
two metal groups ; in all, twenty-one countries are repre- 
sented. The sixth committee, that dealing with wool, wil! 
meet on April 2nd; the member countries have not ye! 
been announced, but, besides the three convening powers, 
it is likely to embrace Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Belgium, Germany, Italy and possibly 
Canada. 

This new organisation has been set up with commendable 
speed. It now remains to produce results. In the first thre: 
committees, the United States is likely to take a leading part. 
Stockpiling, defence requirements and civilian consumption 
are to be discussed and the assistance that the United States 
finds itself able to give will have crucial consequences for the 
work of the conference. The other members would be greatls 
relieved, for example, if the United States would agreed to 
slacken its stockpiling purchases of zinc and copper and t 
increase its export quotas for sulphur and cotton. But ans 
such action would probably be coupled with undertakings 
by the receiving countries to limit or reduce their civilian 
consumption of these maerials and to ensure that the supplies 
would be used for defence production or stockpiling. The 
British argument that the economic stability of a country 
should not be impaired by rearmament is sound, but n0t 
determinate. It would be difficult to gauge the level at which 
civilian production must be maintained to ensure that stabi 
lity—and almost impossible to persuade American industty 
and people to accept it. There may be a certain amount at 
bitterness (particularly about British exports) before these 
complex issues of civilian and defence priorities are resolved. 


x * x 


More Sulphur ? 


__ Mr Harold Wilson’s rumoured visit to the United States 
in search of sulphur is apparently not to take place, and the 
hint of a statement this week s s confidence that mor 
adequate supplies may be allotted 10} Britain without his pet 
sonal intervention. It is to be that this will happe® 
either by the increase of Britain’s allocation of 
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ee legend at La Brea, 
* ‘Trinidad, describes how 


how the famous pitch ~~ 


“<2! Jake was once the site 


of an Indian village. 


¥:] The villagers offended 


the local deity by their 

persecution of the humming birds 
(which were animated by the souls 
of dead Indians) and as a punish- 


f ment they were engulfed in the 
pitch lake with all their belongings. == 


In 1595 when on his ill-starred 


expedition te South America in === 


search of El Dorado, Sir Walter 


Raleigh called at Trinidad. He ; 
made use of the pitch for caulking 


his ships and reporting that he 
found it ‘most excellent good’ — 


, an opinion which has since been 
endorsed by road makers in Great 3 


Britain and in many other parts of 


the world. 
a 


Full and up-to-date information 
from our branches in Trinidad on 


Ny market conditions and industrial 


trends in the island is readily 
obtainable on request. Please write 
to our Intelligence Department at 
the address given below : 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS 
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ARMS—and EXPORTS 


At the present time rearmament and 
exports are inseparable. The exporters 
look to defence to ensure conditions 
wherein more and still more goods may 
be made and sold abroad in freedom, 
while defence looks to the exporters for 
the wherewithal to buy essential materials. 


** 


Thus may “ guns and butter ”’ be achieved. 


The Bank is closely identified with all 
those schemes which help this twofold 
plan and to this end provides ample 
finance and practical guidance. 


DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 








An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 





For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income 
for life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 
No shareholders 


No agents No commission 
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A booklet 
to read before 
you appoint 


your Executor 





Time for Eastern trade 


Ten-fifteen in England and the London, Manchester and 





Liverpool offices of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 

and China have already opened to the public. At New York 

the day’s work has not yet begun. In the East at Colombo 

it is tea-time and in Hong Kong business is finished for | 

another day. But wherever business men engaged in the 

Eastern trade may be, they will find at the nearest branch 
| 


The Manager of any branch of Lloyds Bank 
will be pleased to let you have a copy of this 
booklet, which provides useful information 
about the Bank’s executor and trustee services, 


of The Chartered Bank up-to-the-minute information, skilled 
assistance and efficient banking services. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, | 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA LLOYDS BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) i 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. LIMITED 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, | sateen 2 


Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool 2. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 
Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of commercial importance | 


throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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A network of 600 branches and agencies 





The Gateway to India 


provides a regular flow of trade information 


Businessmen need go no further than London to woh 
Roe > “_ ° ro 
of vital importance to British business houses. a ieee . ee Perma 2 ~y coat a the 
For details of this service write to the Informa- subcontinent of India.  Moscores, the Bank's 


knowledge of this area and of East Africa can be of great value 
to those interested in developing trade with these territories. 


Enquiries are welcome at Head Office and branches. 


A comprehensive banking service 1s 
available at the Bank’s branches in 


INDIA PAKISTAN CEYLON BURMA gat 
ZANZIBAR UGANDA TANGANYIKA and A 


tion Department of :— 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


| 
| 
! 
| 
7, Lothbury, London, E.C.2 | 
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sulphur during the second quarter of 1951 or by the release 
of emergency shipments outside the allocation ; the effects 
of the sulphuric acid shortage upon many sections of indus- 
try are already serious, but they have yet to be felt to their 
full extent, while the present quota system may be replaced 
by a more detailed allocation scheme. 

“This immediate shortage—which offers acid supplies of 
perhaps 1,500,000 tons this year, compared with 1,800,000 
ons last year—can be met only by the provision of emer- 
gency supplies from the United States. The one other impor- 
ant sulphur producer, Italy, has higher costs (its sulphur 
s deep-mined, whereas extraction by steam solution is used 
‘n Louisiana), and its sulphur industry is in a severely dis- 
organised condition ; output is far below the prewar level 
and would take some years to recover. It is beginning to 
be accepted among British sulphuric acid producers that the 
yse of crude sulphur to make acid in this country must 
srogressively decline ; and the available alternatives are being 
more carefully studied. 


If pyrites from Spain and possibly North Africa is to 
become the most important source of sulphuric acid, as it 
was before the war, much more plant will require to be 
converted to its use than is yet being contemplated. Last 
year British acid producers used just Over 200,000 tons of 
pyrites (to make 16.2 per cent of the total output of acid) ; 
if their requirements alone rise by 10 per cent or more this 
year, by 100 per cent in 1952, and by 150 per cent in 1953, 
pyrites mining output will need to be increased. Difficulties 
with mining equipment and manpower in Spain may make 
this a slow process, even though the pyrites reserves them- 
selves are ample. Plant for production of acid from pyrites 
is more costly than plant that uses elemental sulphur in 
terms of capital equipment per ton of capacity ; and it needs 
more room, which may make existing plants using elemental 
sulphur difficult to convert. Production from spent oxide 
(a by-product of the purification of town gas) costs 
roughly the same in capital outlay, though the oxide 
is obtained cheaply; stocks of oxide have recently 
accumulated, since output was greater than the acid industry 
could absorb, but a new plant nearing completion may 
take up this margin of supply. Sulphur from coke-oven gas 
is at present largely wasted, and a greater proportion could 
be recovered from town gas if the complete gasification of 
coal were to become practicable ; and slightly more sulphur 
may be recovered from zinc concentrates as zinc smelting 
plant is modernised. . Production from anhydrite (discussed 
in a note in The Economist dated February 17th) at present 
accounts for less than six per cent of acid production. Plant 
to produce acid from. this form of calcium sulphate costs 
five to six times as much as acid plant using sulphur, though 
cement is produced as a by-product. Nevertheless, anhydrite 
is an indigenous raw material for sulphuric acid available in 
large deposits, and new plant to use it may eventually become 
strategically, as well as commercially, advisable. 


*x x x 


Control of State Steel 


_ In the fortnight or so since the Iron and Steel Corpora- 
lion assumed title to the nationalised sector of the steel 
industry, public attention has been directed more to its 
€xternal relations *—with the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
ton—than to its internal relations with its new subsidiary 
companies. Relations with the federation, however, are now 
uneasily in abeyance, while the corporation’s liaison with the 
publicly-owned companies is more or less active. Mr E. H. 
ver, chairman of one such company, the Steel Company 
of Wales, last week gave voice to misgivings concerning this 
ternal liaison which are shared by the boards of many 
others. He felt that the corporation’s ee oe 
serving the right to approve appointment of publicly 
‘ompanies’ senior executives would “cut ri 
“owed intention of letting the companies 
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affairs, and if carried into effect could quickly create an 
intolerable position.” 


This reservation of power, made in the corporation’s first 
Statement of policy, certainly does appear to conflict with 
the statutory duty laid upon the corporation of “ securing 
the largest degree of decentralisation consistent with the 
proper discharge of their duties. . . under the Act.” 
Approving senior executive appointments in 80 large steel 
companies, and perhaps even in their more than 200 subsi- 
diaries, would be as thankless a task as it was useless ; it is 
difficult to imagine how a central board in London, even 
when clothed with the expert counsel it now lacks, could 
hope to make any contribution to the selection of such 
specialised staff. The consequence, apart from the delay to 
effective decision, might be to submit outstanding individuals 


to further “screening” of a kind that they would rightly 
resent. 


Mr Hardie did indeed speak of “ special ” senior executives 
only, and this phrase opens up questions of interpreta- 
tion and possibilities of misunderstanding. It is probable 
that the corporation would consider exercising its powers 
of approval only in the case of exceptional appointments of 
managers comparable in power with, or indeed likely to 
become, directors of the steel companies ; and even so it may 
not find it necessary to act in more than a limited number of 
cases. This whittled-down interpretation, given the circum- 
stances in which the corporation has taken over its duties, 
is more understandable, though the whole chain of responsi- 
bility will need to be clarified in any long-term organisation 
for nationalised steel. If this is so should it not be publicly 
stated ? 


* * * 


Indo-Pakistan Agreement 


After seventeen months of weary deadlock, India and 
Pakistan have had the good sense to come to terms for a 
resumption of mutual trade. Ever since September, 1949, 
when the Indian rupee was devalued in line with sterling 
but the Pakistan rupee was not changed, trade relations 
between the two Dominions have been aloof and bitter. The 
Indian authorities regarded Pakistan’s decision not to devalue 
as an attempt to turn the terms of trade against India. They 
also believed, quite correctly, that if trade were to cease, it 
would hurt Pakistan even more than it would hurt their own 
people. It has taken seventeen months to rub in the obvious 
Jesson that the prices of the principal commodities that are 
traded between the two Dominions depend primarily on the 
level of world demand and not on the ratios at which foreign 
exchange receipts are translated into local currency. India 
has now accepted this fact, which had become quite unneces- 
sarily obscured by considerations of political prestige ; the 
Reserve Bank of India will now deal in Pakistan rupees at 
the official cross rate of just under Indian Rs. 69} to 
Pakistan Rs. 100. 


What of the reg and those who 


come after? 
LEGACIES 


can help us to _ continue 
our work in years to come. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


can help us now. 
5,000 
NOW IN OUR FAMILY. 
A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 


Ee NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 

FORMERLY WAIFS & STRAYS 

OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.1! 
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The new trade agreement is to operate until June, 1952 
and covers in detail only the main commodities. Pakistan 
has agreed to send to India 1,000,000 bales of raw jute in 
the next four months ; the Pakistan Jute Board will sell its 
entire stock of 350,000 bales so as to ensure that supplies will 
move quickly. Next year India is to receive 2,500,000 bales 
or approximately half the quantity imported before trade 
was brought to a standstill, and Pakistan has agreed to limit 
its exports to other countries. Britain, it would seem, will 
have a lean time as far as raw jute supplies are concerned. 
India will also buy as much raw cotton from Pakistan as is 
available ; only 100,000 bales are left of this season’s crop, 
but next year the minimum quantity will be 400,000 bales, 
and presumably Britain and the other markets for Pakistan 
cotton will go short. Pakistan is also to send 1,500,000 tons 
of food grains, of which 120,000 tons is to be sent before 
the end of June. Among the other Pakistan exports listed 
are cowhides and sheepskins. 

India is to sell in return 2,100,000 tons of coal and 25,000 
tons of soft coke, 26,400 tons of pig iron and 100,000 tons of 
cement. The balance is to be made up of timber, cotton and 
jute goods, metal goods and rubber manufactures. An 
important feature of the new agreement is that many of the 
goods, particularly those traded between the two countries, 
will be placed on open general licence for both imports and 
exports and for both countries. This, indeed, is a step 
towards freer trade between the two dominions and it is 
likely to encourage an expansion that will be to their eventual 
benefit. 


* * * 


Germany’s Mounting Deficit 


Germany’s current deficit with the European Payments 
Union has recently been going from bad to worse. Its deficit 
in January, equivalent to $42.1 million, was covered by 
further drafts from the special credit of $120 million granted 
by EPU. By the end of January, therefore, Germany had 
completely exhausted its EPU quota of $320 million and had 
used up $78.8 million of the special credit. Unofficial reports 
from Paris suggest that during February the German deficit 
was running at the rate of about $3,000,000 a day. If these 
reports are true, the special credit will by now have been 
exhausted and Germany will have to meet any future deficit 
with the EPU entirely in gold ; it is likely, indeed, to have 
to make another substantial gold payment to EPU at the 
February settlement itself. 


This situation calls for drastic measures. It is getting 
them. Germany has already announced that it must tempor- 
arily go back on all trade liberalisation measures agreed under 
the OEEC programme—and the granting of any licences for 
imports from EPU countries has been stopped for the time 
being. Licences already granted may be used only if pay- 
ments are due after May Ist. Exception will obviously have 
to be made for essential imports, but the hard facts of 
the situation must compel the German authorities to keep 
the exceptions to a minimum. 


It has also been reported that a representative of the Bonn 
government is going to Washington to plead the case for 
immediate and substantial United States help by way of 
further credits. This assistance might take the form of a 
liberation of the substantial dollar balances held in Ger- 
many’s so-called No, 2 account. This account, which 
comprises the dollar counterpart of the private expenditure 
of American soldiers in Germany, must now run into some 
hundreds of millions of dollars. It has hitherto been ear- 
marked by the United States authorities against any postwar 
debts due by the Reich to the Western pying Powers. 
American insistence that these debts for postwar assistance 
and relief should exercise a prior claim on available German 
funds was originally a device for protecting Germany against 
reparations claims by other countries, notably by Russia. It 
is possible, therefore, that the dollars in the No. 2 account, 
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which do after all represent the proceeds of ¢ 
Germany and therefore past drafts on German resource; 
may be freed in order to allow Germany to extricate its i 
from its critical difficulties on its balance of payments, f,. 
this nest egg may, however, be rapidly dissipated unless the 
root causes of Germany’s disequilibrium are remedied. Th, 
process of finding those remedies may be very painful fo, 
some of Germany’s neighbours in EPU, who have for some 
months been propping up their balances of payments mainly 
by heavy exports to the Federal Republic. 


* ® x 


xpenditure jp 


Freight Rates and Taxation 


The index of tramp freight rates for January rose 
151.9, compared with 115.7 for December in ies to 
July last, and an average of 100 for the whole of 1948. This 
sudden rise of 36 points in one month, which was announced 
at the annual meeting of the Chamber of Shipping, bring 
home most effectively the fact underlined in Mr C. £. 
Wurtzburg’s presidential address—that there are at the 
moment “ insufficient ships fo meet abnormal demands sud- 
denly and simultaneously thrust upon the merchant fleets 
of the world.” The index for February is, in fact, likely to 
show a further rise, although the volume of chartering has 
not been quite so steady ; tonnage is still urgently needed by 
Government charterers for American coal, timber and grain, 
while the needs of India for grain from the United States 
are also insistent. It is significant that a rate equivalent to 
140s. per ton has been paid for grain from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the United Kingdom ; this same rate has been accepted 
for grain from West Australia to this country, entailing a 
voyage twice as long. The Australian charterers can afford 
to wait ; the North Atlantic charterers cannot. 


Despite the upward surge of freight rates in recent months, 
the average level of the index for the whole of 1950 was no 
higher than 84, compared with 82.3 in 1949 and 100 in 1948. 
Operating costs, on the other hand, have risen considerably 
above the 1948 level, and ships are still subject to costly 
and unnecessary delays in ports all over the world. Ship- 
ping companies are finding it difficult to set aside the 
sums required for replacement of tonnage; yet without the 
adequate replacement of obsolescent ships the industry can- 
not be expected to satisfy the demands made on it for ton- 
nage, particularly in the present abnormal circumstances of 
in the event of war. Thus it was not surprising that the 
Chamber of Shipping again devoted its attention to the 
serious problem of financing re-equipment. The 
industry’s resources have been practically exhausted 
by postwar replacement at enormously increased prices, 
and by the very expensive repair and maintenance 
0 elderly ships. et wbahieds of the tramp 
section of the industry, for example, now consists o 
ships built during the war, with an average expectation 
life now of little more than 12 years. One-fifth of the tramp 
fleet is over 20 years old, and should be replaced immed 
ately; the cumulative incidence of obsolescence remains 4 
continual problem, with shipbuilding prices far above the 
original cost of building. The industry is preparing 4 @* 
to put before the Royal Commission on Taxation; the oa? 
tion adopted by the Chamber expressed the warning that 
British shipowners are prevented by taxation from setting 
aside the sums required for replacement, the industry _ 
or steadily and inevitably less able to fulfil its 
role. 

te * * 


South Africa and Premium Gold 


Mr Havenga, the South African Finance Minister, 0® 
recently shed a little light on South Africa’s sales of 8 : 
premium prices, a subject that has hitherto been Africa 
cloaked by official reticence. He told the South ual 
Parliament that the percentage of the Union’s newly 
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@ Interest increased from 23% to 3%. 


@ Interest paid to you half yearly— 
Income Tax is not deducted at 
source. 


@ Repayable at par on the interest 
date next following ten years after 
date of purchase, or at 6 months 
notice. 


@® Maximum amount which can be 
invested £2,500 including previous 
issues. 


® Buy them through Banks, most 
Post Offices or through your stock- 


broker. 
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Not all the gold is in Kalgoorlie 





The many opportunities open to business men in Australis 
and New Zealand are far richer than the famous “ Golden 
Mile” of Kalgoorlie, Western Australia gold mining centre. 


The Bank of Australasia offers up-to-date information on 
prevailing market conditions to business men interested 
in trade in Australia or New Zealand. Write for our booklet 
“The Answers To Your Questions” which may be 
obtained from the Bank on request. It contains not only 
information concerning the commercial world but also more 
personal details about life in these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Reyal Charter 1835) . 
MANAGER; G,. C. COWAN 


Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 
(opposite Australia House) 


THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


( Incorporated in India, Liability of Members is limited) 
Head Office: 


2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 
@ 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs.80,090,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL Rs.49,090,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL Rs.20,090,000 
RESERVE FUND . . Rs. 6,000,000 


With over 80 Branches at the leading centres of 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 
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ENGLISH CLOCK SYSTEMS LTD. 


Speedometer House, 179-185 Great Portland Street, 


153-155 Bothwell Avenue, Glasgow C.2. Central 3972 


When you say 
that SMITHS, 


famous for 
all time, 
make the finest 
MASTER 
CLOCKS and 
TIME 
RECORDERS, 
you are 
absolutely 


accurate 


outright or on 
terms. Write to us or full details 


Installations may be purchased ‘ 
or call at our Showrooms for a 
: ’ = 


London, W.!. Langham 7226. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BRANCH OF 


SMITHS ENGLISH ey CLOCKS LIMITED 


ae EEEEEEEREEE Enemas 
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UCE 


COLCLAD 1s a composite plate In which a layer of stainiess steel is 
bonded to a weldable carbon or low alloy steel. Special methods of 
manufacture ensure a uniform thickness of cladding. If protection 
required on one side only COLCLAD offers equivalent corrosion 
resistance of solid stainless steel at considerable reduction in price. 
Easier fabrication and availability of plates in sizes larger than an 
be obtained in solid stainless steel, reduces production costs, 
To assist YOU in adapting COLCLAD to YOUR products 
our technical staff is at YOUR service 
COLVILLES LTD., 195 WEST GEORGE STREET 
GLASGOW, C.2 


BANK OF 
MONTREAL 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability.) 


Financial Agents of the 
Government of Canada in London 
The Bank undertakes general banking business and 


with its numerous branches offers special facilities 
in Canada and the United States. 


CAPITAL oe ha pane oh 00 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
ASSETS IN EXCESS OF... _... 


Huntly R. Drummond, Esq., Honorary President 
B. C. Gardner, Esq., M.C., President. 
Louis L. Lang, Esq., C. F. Sise, Esq., Vice-Presidents. 
Gordon R. Ball, Esq., General Manager. 


Head Office: MONTREAL 
Over 540 branches in Canada covering every province, 
and in New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 
London Offices : 
47 Threadneedie Street, E.C.2. 
A. D. Harper, Manager 


9 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W.!. 
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gold that was sold in the open-market varied from time to 
ime, but “in recent months had been about 40 per cent.” 
This confirms unofficial estimates that have been current for 
some time and brings out a exceptional importance 
of premium gold sales to the South African gold industry. 
The December quarterlies published by the producing mines 
showed that profits from premium sales had become a main 
source of revenue for certain mines. The March quarterlies 
are expected to show a marked further move in this direction. 


Mr Havenga is still battling determinedly for the interests 
of gold producers. He announced recently that “he would 
make no apology for the action he had taken in trying to 
obtain a better gold price for South Africa.” He had no 
intention of giving up the concessions he had obtained. 
Meanwhile, he still hoped that “ the time would come when 
justice would be done to gold producing countries ”—pre- 
sumably by an upward adjustment in the world currency price 
of gold. Mr Havenga said that when he raised this question 
originally with the International. Monetary Fund, South 
Africa stood alone. “It-no longer stands alone ; it now has 
friends.” 


* * * 


Delays to Car Exports 


The motor industry has known for some months that 
shortage of shipping space threatened to interfere with 
deliveries of cars to Australia. About 6,500 cars and 4,500 
chassis were actually shipped to Australia in January, but 
several thousand cars are now held up at the docks and 
factories and no improvement in shipping facilities seems 
possible before April. At one time it was thought that 
manufacturers might take advantage of this temporary check 
to send a larger proportion of their reduced output to North 
America. But the decision to switch cars from one market 
to another has to be taken at the start and not at the finish of 
production. Many of the cars now held up could not be sold 
in North America ; they have right-hand drive and in many of 
their details they would not satisfy local traffic regulations. 
About half of them are packed for assembly in the local 
markets and are likely to remain crated until shipping space 
caa be found for them. To prevent deterioration of the fully 
assembled cars that constitute the remainder, most of them 
will be sold immediately on the home market on the under- 
standing that they are part of the year’s home quota and are 
not an addition to it. Meanwhile, some men in the body 
building sections of a number of firms, including Nuffield, 
Vauxhall, Singer, Rover, Rootes and Jaguar, are on short time, 
while others have been stood off. 


* * * 


Wool Stocks and Prices 


_ The war-time stocks of wool held by the Joint Organisa- 
ton had dwindled to 173,000 bales by the end of December, 
1950. Most of this quantity consists of Australian wool ; 
there were only 39,000 bales of New Zealand wool in stock 
and no South African wool. The rapid decline of this huge 
‘tockpile—at the end of the war it amounted to 10,407,000 
taies—gives some indication of the world’s almost insatiable 
demand for raw wool in the postwar years. In five and a 
ali years 10,234,000 bales have been sold in addition to 
the annual world clips, and throughout this period wool 
Prices have moved st steadily upwards. The entire 
‘maining stock of 173,000 bales is to be offered for sale in 
the six months, January-June, 1951 ; most of these wools are 
carbonising types and of inferior quality. In the first half 
the 1950-51 season sales from the Joint Organisation’s 
“ocks amounted to 302,000 bales. 
_ Wool prices have now fully recovered from their setback 
3 February and are likely to rise to new record levels, but 
tate of increase is much more modest than three months 
‘80. But the difference in price between fine crossbred and 
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merino wools has narrowed appreciably and is now only a 
few pence a lb. Britain, the United States and European 
countries have been prominent buyers. Japan is reported 
to have bought a sizeable quantity this week but Russian 


0-8 (Tete!) 
ews UK-DOMINION WOOL STOCKS 


FES] south arrica 
NEW ZEALAND 
[2] austrauia 


buying has been pire small. Activity in the wool 


textile industry in most if not all countries is being kept 
at a high level and manufacturers’ stocks of raw wool are 
still low. In view of the smaller supplies of wool, how- 
ever, some reduction in output will be inevitable in the 
second half of this year. 


* * x 


Rise in Trade Bill Rates 


The biggest of the London discount companies last 
week raised its quoted range of rates for fine trade bills by 
a 4 per cent all round. Its range of rates for three months’ 
paper has risen from 1}-13 per cent to 14-2 per cent, 
for four months’ discounts from 14-2 to 13-24, and for six 
months’ from 13-23 to 2-3. These rates, of course, do not 
apply to bank acceptances ; the latter remain unchanged at 
11/16 per cent for three months’ bills and % per cent for six 
months’ bills. 


It would be wrong to suppose that this rise represents any 
sudden change in market policy. Many discount houses have 
for some time had more applications for bills than they can 
comfortably handle ; they have accordingly discriminated 
more finely in their purchases and rates have generally 
drifted upwards towards the top of the published spread. 
The increase now announced may be little more than a 
recognition of this tendency. The increased demand for 
finance by trade bills springs partly from the rise in world 
prices and partly from the return of trading in certain com- 
modities to private hands; the market is expecting, for 
example, a sudden flood of softwood bills at the end of this 
month. In addition, of course, the runaway increase in 
commodity prices has necessarily led to an increase in the 
risks run in financing the carrying of stocks ; some people 
in the City believe that these increased risks will eventually 
have to be reflected in other rates besides those on trade bills. 


Shorter Notes 


Lloyd’s underwriters and the marine insurance com- 
panies are to increase marine hull insurance premium rates by 
IO per cent on the next renewal. Present renewal rates are 
themselves subject to a sliding scale increase dependent upon 
the claims experience during the preceding three years. The 
general increase in the cost of marine insurance is the first 
since the war. Hull rates were reduced in the autumn of 
1945 in the expectation of decreased casualties, but in fact 
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the experience worsened, although there has been some slight 
improvement since the end of 1948. The devaluation of 
sterling itself put up the cost of repairs in hard currency 
countries by more than 40 per cent. Repair costs both at 
home and abroad have increased through rises in the cost 
of labour and materials: at home the ever-increasing demands 
on the shipyards have meant a further increase in the charges 
for repair work. Profits of hull underwriters have no doubt 
become too fine to make the business attractive at existing 
rates. A substantial part of marine premium income is for 
overseas account: to the extent that increased premiums are 
not absorbed by higher overseas repair costs, therefore, the 
country’s invisible income will be increased. 
* 


Price restrictions on imported softwood were removed this 
week. Since the partial reversion to private trading in timber, 
buying prices necessarily vary from consignment to con- 
signment, and in such conditions price control becomes 
unworkable. In future, timber traders will be able to sell 
privately imported softwood and softwood purchased from 
Timber Control at prices based on their purchase prices. 
The Board of Trade stated that it was fully aware that world 
timber prices had risen since last April, when the Control’s 
selling prices were fixed, and that some rise in timber prices 
in this country was inevitable. The timber trade, however, 
has agreed to the suggestion of the President of the Board of 
Trade to set up a committee, including consumers’ repre- 
sentatives, to deal with price and distribution problems. It 
has also assured the President that softwood would be sold 
at prices that would allow only a reasonable margin of profit. 

* 


The first insurance office to publish its 1950 accounts, the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund, reports record net new sums assured 
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schemes of £716,340 per annum. The net vj 

and annuity funds rose to £3 18s. 1d. per cane. — lite 
in ordinary shares jumped by over £4,500 — 
£16,297,444 ; this represents as much as 30.2 per cent. to 
the total assets (22.8 per cent. in 1949) compared with of 
average in 1949 of 10.3 per cent. for the leading offices . 
his speech the chairman, Sir Ian Bolton, stated that in hs 
past few years the Society has thought it wise to increase “a 
proportion of the assets held in ordinary shares both in th: 
country and in the United States. : 

x 


A further list of steel compensation values inc] : 
£1 ordinary shares of Steel Company of Wales, - hick 
25s is to be paid in Steel Stock, and a John Lysaght’s Scun.- 
thorpe works {1 shares which are to be taken over at pa; 
Compensation terms for some 114 securities have now . 
agreed, involving total compensation of £221 million, 


The directors of United Molasses have been allowed by 
the Capital Issues Committee to make a capital bonus of 
one 6s. 8d. share for each such share held. They sought to 
make a 200 per cent. issue—in other words, to restore the 
cut that was made in the capital in 1934. This proposal wa: 
not acceptable to the Treasury. It would be interesting to 
know what scholastic arguments, based on the absurd hee: 
tives under which the CIC is supposed to work, could be 
held to justify the half measure and to reject the full 
proposals. : 

* 

On page 336 of The Economist for February toth, the 
average monthly output of cotton yarn was given as 20 
million pounds. This was actually the weekly production 
figure ; monthly output is probably averaging 80 million 
pounds compared with 47 million for wool yarns and 34 





of {12,043,097 and new annuities under staff pension 


million for rayon. 





Leyland Motors.—Leyland Motors ar¢ to 
be congratulated not only on an excellent 
trading result, but also on the rich detail 
of their accounts. The advance in group 
trading profits from £1,993,929 to £2,187,686 
has been achieved against the unhelpful back- 
ground of the doubling of the fuel tax, the 
incidence of purchase tax on the selling price 
of vehicles, the revision of the permitted length 
and width of public service vehicles and the 
difficulties of road hauliers operating under 
“A” and “B” licences. spite a pro- 
gressive rise in costs—the wage bill of the 
parent company, for example, has risen from 
£2,975,517 to £3,112,731 while the number 
of employees has fallen—the company have 
reduced the burden of overhead costs, ex- 
panded total deliveries from 6,291 to 6,386 
vehicles, and have increased turnover from 
£15,435,817 to a record figure of £15,721,213. 


Years to Sept. 30, 


1949 1950 
£ £ 
Consolidated earnings :-— 
WORON MONE So oso ves bcc tag dd 1,993,929 2,187,686 
eee eee 893,819 1,008,477 
IED wind v k0 ng sns spose 263,658 299,596 
Replacement reserves .......... 200,000 500,000 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 336,104 193,681 
(62%) (61%) 
Ordinary dividends ............ 148,500 185,625 
(20%) (25°) 
Added to carry forward......... 187,604 8,056 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation... 2,259,920 2,449,883 
Net current assets.............. 6,404,967 6,793,081 
DOGO cc vig vnen uae eedh es uts 6,951,668 7,121,823 
Cee 5 tdi cecdks haw + BSS 5046) 1,113,616 1,155,088 
OS ep heey PER re 5,737,844 6,220,137 
Ordinary capital ............... 1,350, 


1,350,000 
£1 ordinary stock at {5 yields £5 per cent. 


The chairman points out that today’s 
replacement values are estimated at three or 
four times the book value of assets and ex- 
presses serious concern that the Inland 
Revenue cannot allow adequate provision for 
replacement before arriving at taxable profits. 


Company Notes 


The company have, therefore, been forced 
to appropriate £500,000, against £200,000, 
from net profits to make provision for 
replacement and to transfer £1 million from 
a stock depreciation reserve to replacement 
reserves which now total £1.9 million. In 
these circumstances, equity shareholders 
should feel well satisfied with the increase 
in the ordinary dividend from 20 to 25 per 
cent ; this is coupled with the tax free bonus 
of 24 per cent from the surplus on the sale 
of fixed assets, against a similar bonus of 
5 per cent in the two previous years. A 
table in the report shows that the gross 
ordinary dividend represents no more than 
4.5 per cent of the employed equity capital 
against 3.8 per cent for 1949. 


Shortages of certain materials for civilian 
production will become increasingly serious 
in the future, but the chairman expects that 
the company will secure its fair quota of 
available supplies to meet the needs of home 
consumers and to maintain “in the national 
interest” the export programme. Orders 
received in the first three months of the 
current financial year are substantially higher 
than in the same period last year. The com- 
pany, moreover, are prepared to accept—and, 
in fact, have already accepted—heavy respon- 
sibilities for rearmament work “at profit 
rates sufficient only to maintain intact the 
legitimate financial interests of stockholders.” 


® 


results of English Electric were 

the £1 ee stock units, which had pre- 
viously changed hands around 53s., were bid 
at 65s. This jump is a fair reflection not 


English Electric.—After the preliminar 
caauiicalt 


only of record profits and of the substantial 
rise in the ordinary dividend but also of the 
directors’ statement that output and earnings 


are sufficient to support the new rate of 15 
per cent in the likely trading conditions oi 
the future. Group trading profits in the 
year ended December 30, 1950, have risen 
by more than £1.4 million to £4,153,553 and 
the directors, by raising the ordinary divi- 
dend from 10 to 15 per cent, have not dis- 
appointed equity shareholders in passing on 
some of the benefits of a remarkable year. 


This is, in fact, the first change in the 
dividend rate since 1937 ; in the past share- 
holders have waited patiently while the com- 
pany has augmented its reserves and now 
this policy has borne fruit. The dividend 
is paid on the enlarged capital of £4,128520 
and is handsomely covered more than three 
times by group earnings. The short fall of 


Years to Dec. 3) 


1949 1950 
f t 
Consolidated earnings:—- = _. ....... 
Trading profit ............-+++- 2,725,480 4,155,99 
Total Li ob uhbdeks + bbe daveke 2,760,291 4,192,949 
POROIOR 5 255% taninnee sneseert 1,045,625 1,8%,324 


678,241 848.813 
637,650 978,548 
aon ) 


Depreciation ............+--:-: 
Group earnings for ordinary stock ts 
194,63) 540.602 
(10%) a 
To general res. and carry forward 445,20 657.7 


Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :— 


jation... 6,341,496 7,664.41 
Net ourrent ists steve 6,197,428 1) 473,559 


Net aoe assets. ....+0+6- vent 19950, 325 15.205.354 
see isnt sett rest 416 964 24,054 
Revenue reserves v2....0c0.0/+- S99L382 {.48h0%, 
Ordinary capital............--+ 3,538,731 4,128.52! 


£1 ordinary stock at 62s. Gd. yields £4 16s. pe © 


depreciation allowances based on historical 

costs to meet actual replacement costs “if 

be measured by the appr i reserve 
5 to a depreciation equalisation © 

Saran above the normal provision of 

£848,818 ; in 1949 there was 4 supP 

of £93,325 to the normal provision 
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‘ch Blectric’s expansion is reficcted in 
ak expenditure on fixed assets of 
“702,048 and in the steady increase in turn- 
ever. which has resulted in a rise in the 
group’s stocks and work in progress by 

‘42 million to more than £25 million and 
debtors by £2.9 million to £12,678,342. 
Nor has the pace slackened for the £4 million 
of new money raised last year on the ordinary 
ind debenture issues is still supplemented by 
bank overdrafts to the parent and its subsi- 
diaries of £5.1 million, against £5.6 million 
:: 1949. The financial burden of stocks is 
eased somewhat by the credit of £10,176,705, 
seainst £9,172,725, for payments received on 
sccount. Working capital has kept in step 
with this expansion and now stands at {11.5 
nillion, while cash is also up from £416,964 
10 £924,058. 

English Electric, as the record flight of 
the Canberra bomber shows, has an 
‘mportant role in the nation’s defence pro- 
gramme. This may mean some changes of 
preduction, though perhaps fewer for a 
supplier of basic equipment-—as English 
Flectric largely is—than for the general run 
of engineering concerns. 


* 


Bowater Paper.—Although newsprint 
represented more than two-thirds of the 
paper produced by the Bowater organisa- 
ton in Britain, profits at home were largely 
derived from other sources, particularly from 
businesses engaged in the conversion and 
processing of paper and boards. Overseas 
subsidiaries, especially Bowater’s Newfound- 
land Pulp and Paper Mills, which found a 
ready market for its products in the United 
States, made an important contribution to 
the substantial rise in group trading profits 
from £3,693,202 to £5,395,488. The trading 
results of the Scandinavian pulp mills were 
not, however, so favourable, but their output, 
the whole of which is absorbed by the British 
paper mills, was of the utmost value in main- 
taining the production of these latter mills 
in the prevailing conditions of scarcity. 


In view of the sustained improvement in 
the earnings, principally in s, of over- 
seas subsidiaries, the dividend of 15 per cent 
on the enlarged ordinary capital, against 124 
per cent in 1948-9, was felt to be justified. 
As the dividend is covered more than seven 
umes by distributable earnings, the increase 
may look modest, but the directors, who 
express considerable anxiety over the grow- 
ing scarcity and rapidly rising prices of raw 
materials, have further strengthened the 
teserves tO provide against price fluctuations. 
The strength of this buttress can be gauged 
by the rise in the book value of revenue 
reserves from £4,351,965 to £5,188,701. 


The proceeds of the issue of 300,000 £1 
ordinary shares at 37s. 6d. and 300,000 £1 
preference shares at 30s, are reflected in the 
addition of more than £2,170,000 to group 
cash balances which now total nearly 
44,208,000. Net current assets now amount 
io £12,757,000, against £8,710,000, but the 
financing of _the growing volume of raw 
materials at rising prices calls for the employ- 
ment of increasing amounts of working 
capital. In addition, the capital development 
Programme makes a large claim on working 
capital ; outstanding commitments are esti- 
mated at £1,215,000. The resort to accept- 
= ctedits, which with. bills payable now 
pr £2,128,746, underlines the persistent 
® = of ncing stocks, which now 
“and at £9,930,299 against £9,199,156. 

As for the future, the demand for news- 
pri 18 much in excess of available supplies. 
" the United States, annual consumption 
“ceeds the 3,458,000 tons consumed in 1938 
a than two million tons. In Britain, 

pite the reduction in size, newspapers 


‘snsume as much as two-thirds of prewar 


consumption. The inadequacy of present 
supplies is due in part to the switching of 
mills and machines to the production of other 
more profitable grades of pulp and paper. 
To meet this difficulty Bowaters are speeding 
up and modernising existing machinery and 
installing new plant. It is probably, how- 
ever, on the success of the corporation’s policy 
of diversification that equity shareholders 
should pin their hopes of satisfactory divi- 
dends in the years to come. 


* 


Decca Record.—The accounts of Decca 
Record for the year ended March 31, 1950, 
reflect “ the recession in profits foreshadowed 
in the chairman’s speech,” but references to 
the progress of the development programme 
in the directors’ report suggest that the 
company is beginning to pull clear of the 
trading troubles of «recent years. The 
active American buying of the ls. Ordinary 
shares early this year lends some support to 
this possibility. Comparison of trading 
results over the last two years may well prove 
to be misleading as the development accounts 
of London Gramophone and Decca Naviga- 
tor were closed on March 31, 1949, and the 
results of the first year’s trading have now 
been included in the group accounts. It 
must be recorded, however, that while group 
trading profits have risen from £301,204 to 
£349,707, trading profits in the parent com- 
pany’s accounts have fallen from £305,210 to 
£189,347. Whatever may be inferred from 
these results, the company have been able 
to maintain the Ordinary dividemd at 112} 
per cent. 


The Decca group have concentrated on 
the development a several new ventures, 
including marine radar devices, navigational 
aids and long-playing microgrove records 
and on the cultivation of overseas, particu- 
larly American, markets. This programme 
has meant capitalising heavy development 
expenditure totalling £710,000 in addition to 
a goodwill and patents account of £340,000. 
These entries constitute a considerable pro- 
portion of group assets and entail important 
claims on future earnings. Finance for this 
expansion has come largely from secured 
bank accommodation, which now totals 
£1,131,763, against £854,477. 


What then does the future hold? The 
hiring of Decca Navigator equipment showed 
“an increase in the year” and rental income 
from this source was more than 50 per cent 
above that of the previous year ; the Naviga- 
tor company, in fact, showed a net profit of 
£31,047 after capitalising £50,372 of 
development expenditure, as against £215,260 
so capitalised in the year to March, 1949. In 
the current year contracts for hire of naviga- 
tors have expanded to more than a thousand 
installations and the company’s licensees, 
Telefunken, have received a contract to con- 
struct a chain of installations in West Ger- 
many as a navigational aid to civil aircraft. 
Since June, 1950, substantial contracts for 
Decca radar equipment have been placed by 
the Royal Navy, Swedish and other naval 
authorities and merchant shipping com- 
panies ; up to date, orders to equip 750 ships 
have been received. Since August, 1949, 
large numbers of long-playing records hav, 
been exported to the United States an 
Canada and in the current year these records 
have been sold on the British and export 
markets. As a result, turnover in all sec- 
tions of the business for the current year 
“shows a marked increase in comparison 
with that of the same period of the previous 
year” and “ present indications point to a 
satisfactory outcome of the year’s trading.” 
The yield at the current price of 17s.xd of 
£6 12s. per cent reflects something of the 
risks that have inevitably accompanied this 
bold policy, but investors may regard the 
issue of one Is. share for every ten held 
at 5s. a share as an acceptable bonus. 
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T } 
SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 
fe Net Peas 
British Funds Price, | Price, | Yield, a 
and \Feb. 21, Feb. 28,| Feb, 28, | _Yi*ld 
Guaranteed Stocks | 1951 | 1951 | 1951 | | Meh. 28, 
: { } (7) _ 
. ifsadifsa 
War Bonds 23%...| 101, | 1045 | ... 106 4 & 
Mar. 1, 1951-53} (016 1/118 52 
War Bonds 25%...| 10148 | 10148 | --- _ | 017 le 
_ Mar. 1, 1952-54 1016 8| 118 31 
Exchequer Stk. 2}%| 1024 | 102 | 014 3/114 6 
Feb. 15,1955 | | 
War Bonds 24% « » «| 102% | 1028 |01311};116 Se 
_ Aug. 15 1954-56 | ;}018 9/2 1 2 
Funding 23% ......| 1024 | 1024 | Se ik ee 
_ June 15, 1952-57 i | 13 8:2 9 0 
Nat. Defence 3%---| 103% | 103% | 01211'2 0 5e 
July 15, 1954-58 | 2 3 6\220 6! 
War Loan 3%..... | 104) | 1044 [0151112 4 Te 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 | BS OTS 33 33 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 993 116 313 3 &e 
_ Aug. 15, 1955-65 cn we Bae Be 
Funding 2}%...... + 994 112 5/2 16 lle 
April 15, 1956-61 | 5m. 413.35 02 
Funding 3%....,.. | 9 91% 12 171310 Te 
April 15, 1959-69 | 1117 213 5 51 
Funding 3%....... | 9% 983 |11510'3 3 4e 
Aug. 1, 1966-68" | }115 6|3 3 oF 
Funding 4%....... | 105g | 1053 | 112 6/3 9 Oe 
May 1, 1960-90 | S251 35 3-93 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 9@Axd 95% /2 3 8/31) 5e 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 | 118 8|3 6 5 
Savings Bonds 24% $2 | 93 20 64,3 4 Ye 
May 1, 1964-67 | 118 3;3 2 5i 
Victory Bonds 4%.) 106}xd| 106; | 114 2 | 3 8 8 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 | | | 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 93 | 9% | 2 4 0/312 2 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 | i2 0 0;3 8 3 
Consols 4% ....... | 101 | 101; | 2 0 24316 6% 
(after Feb. 1, 1957); | 
Conversion 34% ...| 93 92jxd} 2 1 84315 8f 
(after Apr. 1, 1961) 
Treasury Stk. 2}%.| 68} 67fxdi 2 0 7/313 Of 
(after Apr. 1, 1975) 
Treasury Stk. 3%..| 80} 79jxd' 2 14/315 lf 
(after Apr. 5, 1966) 
Treasury Stk. 3$%.| 99} 993 119 0;}311 Oe 
June 15, 1977-80 :119 O; 311 O08 
— Stk. 3%..| 88} S8jxd 2 2 5; 311 Te 
Oct. 1986-96 i;2 1 07310 3! 
War Loan 33%....; 92 2 {|2 214316 1& 
(after Dec. 1, 1952 j 
Consols 2$% ...... 68 68jxd' 2 0 3)313 Of 
Brit. Elect.3% Gtd..| 94 934xd' 2 2 O13 9 lle 
April 1, 1968-73 12 0 313 8 2! 
Brit. Elect.3°%Gtd..| 92jxd) 92}xd}2 12:3 9 4e 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 i2 0 513 8 8 
Brit. Elect.35°% Gtd.| 99% 100} 118 11/311 Ile 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 11811; 311 0 
Brit. Tpt 3% Gtd..| #8 | 88% | 2 4 6/314 Oe 
July 1, 1978-88 '2 2 1/311 8 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd:.| 94) | 9Axd' 2 2 2/310 le 
April 1, 1968-73 i2 0513 8 4 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..| 88% 88} 22 21,312 le 
May 1, 1990-95 =F O13 Ui 
Brit. Iron & Steel 
Mts dhbeskraces 984 98} 2 0 0; 311 lle 
Feb. 15, 1979-81 119 11; 311 10! 


(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Assuming re- 
demption in 1957. (A) Flat yield given above. If re- 
deemed, in 1952 net redemption yield £7 3 2, gross £91 8. 
(})} To latest date. (mn) Net yields are calculated aiter 
allowing for tax at 9s. in {. * Assumed average life 
13 years 7 months. 








Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
D vidends | yoy ‘Feb. 21,|Feb. 28,| Feb. 28, 

Setar | 1951 | 1951 | 1952 
Oe re ee I Si 
% % | | | 4 s. d. 
60 ¢| 20 a AngloAm. 10/-, 8 8% li 1 
25 b| 5 a Anglo-Iran. {1 | 5 6 418 0 
10 b| 5 a@/Assoc. Elec. {1) 87/6 | 90/- |3 6 8 
7}a| 20 b \Assoc. P.Cem. /1/90/74xd| 91/10}| 5 19 9 
40 c} 35 c/Austin 5/-..... | 28/- | 27/6 |6 7 3 
#5 a/20 b |Bass {1....... 1499/4} |150/73 | 6 0 6 
40 ¢| 10 a Boots 5/-...... 48/6 | 48/6 | 4 2 6 
8 ¢| 10 c Br. Celanese 10/-| 25/6 | 27/- |314 1 
12 b| 8 a@ Br. Oxygen {l..| 95/6 95/- 443 
5 a| 756 Coats{l....... 60/- | 60/44 | 4 210 
5 6| 2ba (Courtauldsf1..| 39/6 | 41/6. |312 3 
20 ¢| 6a ‘Distillers 4/- ...) 21/- | 21/- | 316 2 
15 ¢| 15 ¢ \Dunlop{l..... 58/- | 58/6 |5 2 7 
10 ¢| 10 c Ford{l....... 48/1h | 48/1h | 4 3 2 
17} ¢ | 17} ¢ ‘Gen. Elect. {1..} 83/9 | 86/3 | 4 1 2 
1l a| 21 b \Guinness £1. .. .|/134/4} pae/t 415 3 
15 @| 17} 6 Hawker Sid. 5/-| 35/103} 35/14 | 4 12 6 
7 6| 3 a ‘imp. Chem {1.| 44/6 | 44/6 |4 911 
13$a| 18}0!Imp. Tobacco f1 102/6xd)100/- 6 8 0 
5 a| 7b ‘Lancs, Cotton/l| 42/9 | 43/6 | 5 14 11 
10 ¢} 10 ¢ Lever f1...... 45/- | 45/- | 4 811 
15 ¢| 15 ¢ Lon. Brick £1../ 60/- | 58/9xdi 5 2 2 
45 b| 15 a Marks&Sp.A5/-| 84/9 | 83/6 | 311 10 
4 6| 8 a P&O Def. £1..| 58/- | 58/- |4 2 9 
1746| Tha \P. Johnson 10/ .| 41/- | 39/- | § 8 2 
+5 b| 5 a \“Shell” Stk. £1.| 84/4} | 85/7} | 4 411 
12} | 12} Tube Invst. i 6% | 6 | 318 5 
a| 16} 6/1. & Newall £1.| 90/7} | 88/9 | 410 2 

8 ¢| 8 c|\Union Castle £1] 39/- | 39/- | 4 2 1 
12h.¢| 17} ¢ |U.SuaBetong?}| 65/- | 65/- |5 7 8 
446 a \Vickers {1..... 40/- | 39/10), 3 7 9 
15 a| 2746 \Woolworth 5/- | 46/9 | 45/9 1413 1 

(a) Interim. 6) Fmal. (c) Whole year. { Free of tax. 





é 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 


I the week ended February 24, 1951) | 
total ordinary revenue was £138,210,000, 
azainst ordinary expenditure of £44,502,000 
and issees to sinking funds £100,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of | 
£15,103,000, the surplus accrued since | 
April list is £749,677,000 compared with | 
{631,725,000 for the corresponding period | 


a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | 
AND EXPENDITURE 


| eceipts into the 
i Exchequer 
__ {f thousand) 
Esti- . ~ ? 7 
Revenue mate, April 1 April Week| = 
1950-5 Feb. | Feb. 


to to 
Feb, 25,\Feb. 24] 25, | 24, 
| goog | 1950 | 1951 | 1950 j 1951 
Oro. REVENUE i | 
Income Tax...... |1388000 1252982’ 122066 §2,1 





54,949 

SUPWAT .60d ccies 120,000 95,7 102,0 ng 4, 5,200 
Estate, etc., Duties! 195,000 172,700, 165,650 3, 3,900 
Stamps, 2.080% 50,000, 46,370, 47,760 700 
Profits Tax .... | 970,000 i 239,920 4, 3,500 
RPT. . occ , 100) 9350 ... “a 
Other Inland Rev. 00 518 60 0 40 
SpecialContributn.| 4,500) 18,800, 4,480 200 50 
Total Inland Rev.|2028000)1861830'179032 164,490) 68,339 
Customs. ........ 870,650) 733,779) 810,619 12,013) 16,937 
Excise .......+00 past 0] 667,505) 677,800 10,805) 12, 200 
Total Customs and | 

Excise ........ 1583800]1401284|1488419 22,813) 29,137 
Motor Duties... .. 56,000, 54,696) 60,178 609}... 
Surplas WarStores; 35,000) 77,828) 37, 717 
Surpl'sfromTradg.| 85,000, 47,541| 80,905 ... | 39,000 
P.O. (Net Receipts) as 800, 7,000Dr 200, 1,000 
Wirvless Licences. | 13,000] 11,590, 10,650 1,200... 
Sundry Loans....| 27,000; 17,559 25,476 
Miscell. Receipts 


(in Crown Lands)| 70,000 70,990, 68,574 491) 17 


Total Ord. Rev... |3897800,3544118 3566764 89,414 138210 
Seve-BaLaNncinG | | 
Post Office....... 172,150) 148,200, 151,700] 3, 3,500 
Income Tax on | 

E.P.T. Refunds.| 5,700, 10,840 = 7,5 183 90 


MEE, acta when 4075650'3703158 3726018 93,097: 141800 












to meet payments 
____{f thousand) _ 


pril 1, Apel 1 Week | Week 
to Feb. | Feb. 
1951 | 1950 | 1951 











Esti- 
mate, 
1950-5 


Expenditure 









2D. .XPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of Nat. 


hee ewe wenne 


Ireland........ i 


Total Ord. Expd.. 
Sinking Funds ... 


Total (excl. Self- 
Bal. Expd.).... 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£282,128 to £3,584,193, the other operations 
for the week decreased the gross National 
Debt by £84,957,826 to {25,790 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 


Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 1944.. 61 
Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, s. 28(2).. 2,106 





NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 


P.O. and Te’ (Money) Acts, 1948 and 1950. 700 
BPE. Teens 5 asa evka cab de Chssnd’s cocks 110 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2)............ 890 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(1)........ 4,900 
Cotton (Centralized Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21{1)... 4,000 
Overseas Resources Dev. Act, 1948, s. 17(1) : Over- : 
Set RG. i tk is kbs canes gbdcaweruvier tis 79 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Post-war Credits.. 330 





| Nat. Savings Certs. 7,300 
3% Def. Bonds.... 1,925 
Other Debt :— 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
RECEIPTS PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 41,802 
24°, Def. Bonds... 470 
%, Nat War Bas. 
949-51 


Internal..... rol 91}  1940-51........ 500 
Tax Reserve Certs. 11,506 
Other Debt :— 

External....... 1 

Ways & Means Ad- 
MOND 6 ccc soeee 19,995 
Treasury deposits . 20,000 
9,316 94,274 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 















525-0 | 6080-4 

545-0 |] 6111-7 
410-8 530-0 | 6152-1 
384-0; .. 525°0 | 6077-5 
394-7 ooo 500-0 | 6026-5 
406-3 | 2:5 | 470-0 | 5952-1 
396-8 eee | 445-0 | 5906-4 
407-8 420-0 | 5829-7 
385-6 420-0 | 5837-9 
402-7 395-0 | 5775-8 
439-8 360-0 | 5771-0 
419-8 | 340-0 | 5689-2 





(£ million) 





= . 
274-4 | 220-0] lo cas | i 
Nov. 24 | 260-0 | 310-6 | 260-0] 10 3-36 | 79 
Dec. 1 | 250-0 | 347-5 | 250-0] 10 2-74 | 60 
» 8 | 260-0 | 328-8 | 260-0] 10 3-09 | 72 
” 15 | 260-0 | 314-6 | 260-0] 10 4-55 | 49 
* 22 | 230-0 | 301-7 | 230-0] 10 2-93 | 67 
gs? | 2970 | 3024 | 250-0] 0 3-50 | 82 
5. 
Jan. 6 | 240-0 | 301-4 | 230-0] 10 3:35 | 70 
» 12 | 230-0 | 319-4 | 230-0] 10 2-75 | 60 
» 19 | 230-0 | 321-3 | 230-0] 10 2-79 | 60 
~ 6 | 240-0 | 337-8 | 240-0] 10 2-92 | 61 
Feb, 2 | 230-0 | 336-4 | 230-0] 10 2-52 | x4 
» 9 | 250-0 | 334-5 | 250-0] 10 4-51 | 22 
16 | 260-0 | 337-7 | 260-0} 10 3-00 | 69 
23 | 250-0 | 331-4 | 250-01 10 3-04 | 67 





On February 23rd applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from February 26 to 3, 1951, were accepted dated 
Monday to Saturday as to about 67 per cent at £99 17s. 5d. 
and applications at higher prices were accepted in full, 
Treasury Bills to a maximum of £260 million are bei 
offered for March 2nd. For the week ending March 
the banks will not be asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
thousand 
0 
ek Sate ite 
Feb. 18,{ Feb. 17, Feb. 17, 
1950 1951 1951 


vings Certificates :— 
MOMS. ii viccccce’ diva 2,000 | 10,000 000 
Repayments ............ 2,800 2,400 114500 
Net Savings ............ 7 
Defence Bonds — a | er ies 
Receipts........ ar ea 1,750] 16,960 
Repayments ...... wedsds 805] 42,830 
Net Savings ....... e2200 0O ' 
P.O. and Reniés Savings Dr 791 | or ee 
Banks :-— 
bo de dealess Sesncd 12,058 | 12,902 | 579,745 
Repayments .......... i» | 9,875 | 16,940 bp 28s 
Net Savings ..........., 2,183 |Dr4,038 {Dr $5,538 
Total Net Savings......... 592 13,908 
Interest on certificates repaid 594 ere 25,568 
Interest accrued....... |. 2,475 | 311,219 


' 2,520 
Change in total invested .. [4 2.473 |< 61463 | 8,257 


January 10, 1951 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 28, 1951 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ 
Notes Issued:— Govt. Debt... As 1» 
In Circulation 1288,980,991' Other Govt 
In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 1334, 266,491 
partment .. 61,375,832] Other Secs. 106,015 
_ (other es 
n gold)... 49123 
Amt of Mie 
BR Sc Ga%s 1350,000,' 
Gold Coin and - 
Bulli (at 
248s. per oz. 
fine)........ 556,825 
1350,356,823 1350, 355,405 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f 
14,553,000 | Govt. Sees... asian 


Rest......... 3,905,483 | Other Secs.:- 48,708,435 
Public t= 22,239,475) Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 12,986,388| Advances...  16,135,0%) 
HM. _ Treas. Securities.... 82,572.53 
Special Acct 9,253,087 
Other Deps.:- 383,164,190 
Bankers..... 293,047,832) Notes........ 61,375,432 
Other Accts... 90,116,358) Coin......... 606,442 
423,862,148 | 423,862,148 
* Including a Savings Banks, Commissioners 0 
National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 








ei ~ 41288 -2,1285-8,1289-6 


ment . 62-2) 64-5 614 
Government debt and 

securities® .......... 1.545 -3)1345-31345'5 
Other securities....... 0-7) 0-7 OF 
Gold and Coin.......... 44 44 44 


2948/0, 248/0) 243/9 


| 

blic Accounts ........ 15°8) ae = 

Treasury Special Account 9- . , 
Dea 5 is6iossds sock 296°6, 297-8) 295) 
Rin titis edicts oven 83-2, 81 #1 
WU Scr cauhesktenkes 404-9) 406-2 4054 
on Bi vcieis |KO. 315-4) 311-9 3152 
Discounts, etc.........+: 16-4 21-9 
EE cnckiddesseuseyae 28-7 25:7) a4 
MS Nc. s iSe Sececess 360°5 389-5 + 
Banking dept. BER c cibeees o4 % e 
“ Proportion ”..........+: 15-5 16-0 12 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,0" 
iary issue reduced ee. £1,375 to £1,350 million 0 


COLD AND SILVER 


i b F ice for gold 
The Bank of ane’ on es eum a 


September and the selling price to authocze! 
5 to 252s. Od. per fine ounce >) 
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THE ECONOMIST, March 3, 1951 
COMPANY MEETINGS 
Ee 


THE ZAMBESIA 
EXPLORING COMPANY 


TRIBUTE TO FORMER CHAIRMAN 
The annual general meeting of The 
Zambesia Exploring Company, Limited, was 
held on February 23rd at 20, Aldermanbury, 
don, E.C. 
ee Ulick Alexander, G.C.V.0., K.CB., 
CM.G., O.B.E., the chairman, who presided, 


This is the = occasion I coma had = 

our of presiding at your annual genera 
one ae as the composition of the board 
has changed so markedly since your meeting 
last year, owing to the resignation of your 
late chairman, I feel it is one of my first 
duties to explain how these changes came 


t. 
ee not think, however, they can have 
taken you entirely by surprise, as you will 
remember Mr Hely-Hutchinson _fore- 
shadowed some such ane y. at the 
annual general meeting last May. He already 
foresaw that in any capital reorganisation of 
Tanganyika Concessions there would be 
some conflict of interests between the prefer- 
ence and ordinary st iders. Your com- 
pany being a large holder of the preference, 
Mr Hely-Hutchinson decided he could not 
continue to be chairman of both companies, 
and that some member of your board who 
was not on the board of the Tanganyika 
Company, and would therefore have a free 
hand in any negotiations, should succeed 
him. He therefore resigned the - chairman- 
ship, but to the satisfaction of all his col- 
leagues he consented to continue to serve 
as a director. In this way your board much 
hoped that they would continue to have the 
advantage of Mr Hely-Hutchinson’s valuable 
advice, and it was a loss which was keenly 
felt by all his colleagues when he decided a 
litle later his work and responsibilities in 
other spheres had so greatly increased that 
rar sag felt obliged to resign from the 

rd, 

I should here like to record the valuable 
services Mr Hely-Hutchinson gave to the 
company during his leadership. If you look 
back, you will find that during the period of 
his chairmanship there has been steady and 
undisturbed progress in the company’s busi- 
ness, culminating in the present results, 
which I feel stockholders will agree with me 
are not unsatisfactory. 

By his resignation your board feel that 
they have lost a very valuable colleague, 
whose guidance and handling of the com- 
pany’s affairs were of the highest order in 
the interests of stockholders, 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The following are extracts from the 
arectors’ report and chairman’s review cir- 
culated with the report: — 
The profit, after deduction of £3,500 for 
United Kingdom taxation, arrived at after 
ilowing £179,787 in respect of sale of shares 
~ Tanganyika Holdings, Limited, as a loss 
°r taxation purposes, and including an 
amount of £86,475 written off in respect of 
‘uch loss on sale, amounted to £78,533, to 
which has been added the balance of 
£65,269 brought forward from 1949. From 
pa erp total of £143,802 an interim 
ype of 3 per cent., less tax, has been 
Paid and provision made for the proposed 
ae of a final dividend of 5 per cent. 
a bonus of 5 per cent., both less tax. 
hk these appropriations there remains a 
loco ° CC Carried forward of £81,931 ; 
{9° 8 per cent. cumulative redeemable 
mt ce Shares and 216,995 ordinary stock 
= of Tanganyika Concessions, Limited, 
“sped in exchange for old preference 
‘tock under that company’s capita] reorgani- 


sation scheme, have been sold to a wholly 
owned subsidiary company, the Zambesia 
Investment Company, Limited, to be held 
as a fixed investment. 

the company’s interests in Geita Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, Kentan Gold 
Areas, Limited, Rhodesia-Katanga Com- 

ny, Limited, and Uruwira Minerals, 

imited, have _been sold to Tanganyika 
Holdings, Limited, and a 50 per cent. 
interest in the share and loan capital of the 
latter company is now held. 


TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS, LIMITED 


For the year ended July 31, 1950, results 
showed a profit of £589,022, after providing 
£186,563 for taxation. Dividends were paid 
on the preference stock and the ordinary 
stock at the rate of 10 per cent. and 12 per 
cent. respectively, less tax, in October last. 
Union Miniére du Haut Katanga paid, 
during 1950, a dividend of 480f. net per 
share for the year 1949, 


GEITA GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


Gold production for the year ended 
June 30, 1950, was 30,524 oz., as compared 
with 28,038 oz. for the year ended June 30, 
1949. For the six months to December 31, 
1950, the output was 16,334 oz. of gold. The 
estimated ore reserves at June 30, 1950, were 
2,280,456 tons, at 3.8dwt. per ton, com- 
pared with 1,612,684 tons at 3.9dwt. per ton 
at June 30, 1949. 

he report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


RECORD VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


The one hundred and _ thirty-seventh 
stated annual meeting of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society 
was held in the society’s head office, Edin- 
burgh, on February 27, 1951. 

Sir Ian Bolton, Bt., O.B.E., C.A. (chairman 
of the ordinary court of directors), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which were taken as read, the 
chairman said: 

I am able to report that we have again 
completed a larger amount of business than 
ever before. It is worthy of note that not 
only the total, exceeding £12 million for the 
first time, but also the ordinary assurances of 
over £9,250,000 and the assurances associated 
with group pension schemes amounting to 
over {2,750,000 are all record figures for the 
fifth successive year. 

The unique facilities afforded by life 
assurance are being increasingly recognised 
by the public but not everyone is aware of 
the special uses to which it can be put. For 
example, there is no better way of providing 
for death duties, and to those who are 
interested in the question our skilled staff 
will be pleased to give the benefit of their 
advice. For whole-life policies to meet death 
duties and for temporary assurances to cover 
the period of liability after the granting of an 
inter vivos gift, the society can offer terms 
which are among the cheapest on the market. 
Within the past few months we have intro- 
duced new and considerably reduced rates 
of premium which I commend to your atten- 
tion. 


PENSION SCHEMES 


The demand for pension schemes arranged 
by the society continues to grow. It is now 
widely appreciated that there are many ad- 
vantages to be gained by employers and their 
staffs in establishing a formal pension plan, 
and the Society, with its experience of 
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hundreds of schemes, is always ready to 
discuss the question with those who may 
have a scheme in contemplation, and to 
advise them on the plan which will best meet 
their requirements. Not the least of the 
advantages of introducing a pension scheme 
are the income tax reliefs which can be ob- 
tained by both employer and staff and which 
are granted by the Inland Revenue to encour- 
age this form of provision. 


COMPLEX INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


The continued progress of our Society 
presents the directors with many complex 
problems, and perhaps the most important 
is the investment of our expanding funds. 
Last year the premium income, as you will 
see from the report, rose by more than 
£550,000 to £4,600,000, and the funds 
increased by £3,200,000 to over £51,250,000. 
Nevertheless, the gross rate of interest for 
1950 is actually 4s. ld. per cent. higher at 
£5 1s. 11d. per cent and is the highest rate 
we have been able to report since 1939, when 
the funds were only two-thirds of the present 
figure. You will naturally ask how it is that 
the rate of interest on our funds is higher 
than it was ten years ago notwithstanding the 
fact that, in the meantime, we have had to 
invest about £17 million during a period 
when interest rates generally have been at a 
low level. The answer is that nearly £13 
million of this amount has accrued in the 
years since 1945 when we have had more 
freedom in the investment of our funds, and 
we have thought it wise policy—especially 
in the past few years—to increase the pro- 
portion of our assets held in ordinary shares, 
both in this country and in the U.S.A. Our 
ordinary stocks, which are all carefully 
selected holdings in well-established com- 
panies, give us a better return than fixed 
interest securities, and we consider that they 
should prove to be satisfactory long-term 
investments. The policy of increasing the 
proportion invested in ordinary shares has 
served us well, and I think it will be a 
comfort to members to know that they have 
this important stake in industry, because the 
prosperity of a country, the. value of its 
currency and the worth of its financial obliga- 
tions must ultimately depend on _ the 
prosperity of its industry. 


MEASURES OF EFFICIENCY 


The interest earnings, however, while 
extremely important, are nct the only factor 
affecting the prosperity of a life office. Its 
success must also depend on the care with 
which it selects its risks as reflected in the 
mortality experience and on the economy 
with which its business is conducted. On 
both counts the Society emerges with credit. 
The claims by death, while slightly higher 
than in the preceding year, are low in rela- 
tion to the volume of business on the books 
and are well within the amount to be 
expected according to the mortality tables on 
which our actuaries base their calculations. 
Expenses, too, while naturally showing some 
increase in these days when costs of all kinds 
are rising, are low and in keeping with the 
Society’s reputation for the strictest economy 
of management compatible with efficiency 
and the provision of the best possible service 
to its members. In relation to the higher 
premium income the expenses and commis- 
sion together represent the modest proportion 
of 11.6 per cent. against 12.2 per cent. in 
1949—a satisfactory reduction. 

Members of the public, when choosing a 
life office to which to entrust their savings, 
will do well to have regard to these measures 
of efficiency—the gross rate of interest earned 
on the funds, the mortality experience and 
the rate of expense. The impressive manner 
in which the Society meets these tests empha- 
sises the sterling quality of the contracts it 
has to offer. 

The directors’ report and the accounts as 
audited were adopted unanimously. 
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MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 
COMPANY 


INCREASED NET REVENUE 


The ninety-third ordinary general meeting 
of this Company was held, on February 26th, 
in Manchester. 

The chairman, Mr Leslie Roberts, C.B.E., 
in the course of his speech, said: 

The net revenue for 1950 was £887,141, 
an increase of £12,492 over the previous year. 

To the net revenue figure must be added 
£24,138 brought forward from the previous 
year. After setting aside £165,000 for income 
tax and deducting £345,556 for loan and 
debenture interest there remains £402,723 
for dividends and reserve. 

After appropriating £35,000 to the reserve 
for contingencies, your directors recommend 
that, out of the balance of £367,723 the 
following dividends, amounting to £349,692, 
should be paid :— : 

34 per cent. on the Manchester Ship Canal 
Corporation 34 per centum preference 
stock, 

5 per cent. on the preference shares. 

3 per cent. on the ordinary shares. 

This leaves £18,031 to be carried forward 

to next year’s account. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts from tolls, ship dues, traffic 
rentals, towage and sundry receipts increased 
by £147,249. 

Expenditure also increased—by £62,895. 
Of this amount dredging accounted for 
£33,000, maintenance for £17,000 and traffic 
expenses for £20,000. owage, however, 
showed a decrease of £23,000, the cug recon- 
ditioning programme having been virtually 
completed in the previous year. 


RENEWALS OF PLANT AND MACHINERY 


The total amount set aside out of the year’s 
revenue in 1950 to cover renewals of plant 
and machinery was £350,402. That is 
£82,000 more than in 1949, 

Those of you who have copies of the 
complete accounts will see on page 11 an 
additional section headed “Analysis of 
Repairs and Renewal Accounts, etc.” 

As the analysis shows, the total standing 
to the credit of these accounts is £1,797,000, 
against £1,745,000 a year ago. The increase 
of £52,000 is, of course, the difference 
between the amounts credited in 1950 and 
the amounts charged in that year for repairs 
and renewals. 

But for the shortage of labour and materials 
considerably greater expenditure would have 
been incurred and charged against these 
accounts. You will realise that the deferment 
of expenditure on essential works in a period 
of rising costs makes it necessary for our 
provision accounts to be maintained at the 
highest possible level. 


SURVEY 


To conclude, I would say this: It is a 
commonplace that we live in a world beset 
with uncertainties of almost every conceivable 
kind. They add enormously to our diffi- 
culties. ‘They make it rash to attempt any 
kind of forecast of the future. The essential 
facts are that our undertaking is a great and 
a growing one: that it is now on a sounder 
basis than ever before ; and that the port’s 
place among the major ports of the country 
has never been more substantial. We have 
to do two things. One—and very important 
—we must, as best we can, attempt what has 
been called the “ masterful administration of 
the unforeseen.” Secondly—and this is still 
more important—we must rely upon she old- 
fashioned and fundamental virtues of loyalty, 
integrity and hard work. 


THE LAW DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION 


MR ROBERT R. J. TURNER’S SPEECH 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
The Law Debenture Corporation, Limited, 
was held on February 23rd at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 

Mr Robert R. J. Turner, O.B.E., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 

Turning to the accounts for the year, I 
will now run through the principal items in 
the balance sheet. 

On the debit side capital authorised and 
issued remains unchanged. General reserve 
has been brought up to £300,000 by the 
inclusion of £5,000 from the profits of the 
year. No reserve is required for income tax, 
and, in fact, there is a credit of £3,075 for 
tax recoverable, which is shown on the assets 
side of the balance-sheet. Similarly, the 
provision for profits tax is less by £1,573. 


INCREASED VALUE OF SECURITIES 


On the assets side the book value of 
our securities has increased by some 
£27,600. There has, however, been a 
decrease of nearly 3 per cent. in our 
holdings of British Government stocks, 
bonds, debentures and notes, and in this con- 
nection it must be borne in mind _ that 
through the incidence of profits tax we suffer 
taxation to the extent of 614 per cent. on 
interest from all such securities. Our total 
holding of sound Ordinary stocks at £394,000 
has risen 8 per cent. and Preference stocks 
at £377,000 have been decreased by 6 per 
cent. Fixed interest stocks still amount to 
70 per cent. of our portfolio. The market 
value shows an appreciation equivalent to 
19 per cent. on the figure at which the 
investments are shown. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The total receipts for the year were 
£122,802, or £5,498 less than in 1949, 

Income from interest and dividends is up 
by £2,160. Trustee fees show a drop of £870, 
but in 1949 we received a payment of £1,500 
representing several years’ arrears ; thus there 
was, in fact, a small increase of £630 exclud- 
ing this non-recurring item. I am glad to 
say that present indications are that our 
revenue from this source should show a 
further modest increase for the current year, 
which is satisfactory. Profit on realisation 
of securities at £9,295 is lower by £6,716. 

Income-tax and profits tax, which may 
be considered together for the purposes 
of this review, are less in aggregate by 
£4,461, which is the only change of any mag- 
nitude, and results from the lower profit on 
realisation of securities and from increased 
receipts from dividends from companies 
which have already paid profits tax. 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATIONS 


With the addition of £7,513 brought 
forward from 1949, we have a net sum avail- 
able of £54,138. After allocation of £5,000 
to general reserve, paying the dividend for 
the year on the 5} per cent, Cumulative 
Preference stock and the interim dividend of 
6 per cent. on the Ordinary stock, the direc- 
tors now recommend payment of a final 
dividend of 8 per cent., making a total of 14 
per cent. gross on the Ordinary stock for 
the year 1950, which will leave £1,200 to 
increase the carry forward. 

While the year under review has not been 
an unsatisfactory one, the outlook for 1951 
is uncertain in view of the international situa- 
tion and the efforts of the Government to 
tackle the rearmament programme at home. 
However, in the absence of any major 
calamity no serious diminution in revenue is 
anticipated. 

The report was adopted 
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LEEK AND MOO 
BUILDING SOC 


RECORD LEVEL OF ADVANCES 


3, 195] 


NDS 


The annual general meeti 
and Moorlands Building Socies, 
February 26th at Leek, Stafford 


Sir Ernest Johnson, J.P., th : 
the course of his as said? ‘Thee 
1950 has gone, but has left its mark on an 
economy. . 


The clamour for increased savings ; 
by the man in the street whose ieee 
pose is to preserve the rights and freedom 
of a democracy. The Government has Tightly 
appealed to the people for more savings, 

What is the reaction of savers 
thrifty people but who continue sae 
high Government expenditure—of deficin 
on nationalised | undertakings—of waste and 
extravagance in the administration of 
Government departments ? | urge—nay | 
ask the Government of the day to set the 
nation an example. 


of the Leck 
Was held og 
shire, 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, Councillor Gilbert Tatton, the 
chairman, said: 


During the year your directors advanced 
a sum of £5,068,000 on 4,500 mortgages. 
This sum is the highest figure ever advanced 
in any single year in the history of the 
society. I wish to assure you, however, that 
extreme care has been exercised in the selec- 
tion of the mortgaged securities, and at no 
time in the history of the society have your 
directors been better pleased with the state 
of the mortgage accounts. 


The society has continued its policy of 
endeavouring to satisfy first of all the 
demand for mortgages on private residen- 
tial properties. Your directors do not accept 
for mortgage purposes industrial risks of any 
kind, and the large majority of our 21,64 
mortgages comprise advances on private resi- 
dential property mainly for own occupation. 


Shareholders have been credited with 
interest at 24 per cent., income tax paid by 
the society, and the net result of our year's 
workings is that there is a surplus of £73,000 
which it is proposed to put to the general 
reserve Pal of the society, From the 
“ carry-forward ” it is proposed to allocate 
a sum of £2,000 to the contingency accouni, 
bringing the contingency reserve to £25,000, 
and the total reserves and “ carry-forward 
now exceed £825,000. 


So we finish the year with a balance-shect 
strength of £19,558,000. 


VICE-CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 


Seconding the motion, the vice-chairman, 
Mr F. Leslie Davenport, J.P., said: 
should like to make one observation, and that 
is to refer to the serious item of profits & 
which building societies, including our 0¥™ 
are called upon to pay. a 

It could never be argued that buikling 
societies are profit-making instituuons a 
accepted sense. The most that any bui - 
society seeks to earn is the modest ratc . 
interest it has pledged itself t oS 
savings members, plus a am amount 1 
set to reserve. As profits tax was 3 , 
imposed to mop up the very high x . 
profits which some concerns were 3 he 
and are able to earn as a result of ge 
day conditions, I do hope that the 7 
cellor will look again and see whether a = 
some relief can be afforded to ak 
societies which, after all, are volute nic 
organisations performing 4 useful ec 
task. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HAMPTON ‘TIMBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR C. J. F. SAVILL ON THE 
PROSPECTS 


Mr 
~. F, Savill, J. P.. M.Inst.B.E. (chairman 
Chae bcsiek presiding. 

following is the chairman’s review 
slieh had cam circulated with the report 
end accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1980:— 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I regret the late- 
ness of the balance sheet and accounts due to 
factors beyond the control of the directors 
which, I am glad to report, have now been 
overcome. 


During the year under review your com- 
pany traded under difficulties caused largely 
oy the disorganisation in production ensuing 
from the serious fire which took place at the 
mills in 1948. I am now, however, in a posi- 
uon to tell you that the insurance claim 
which was outstanding at the last meeting in 
respect of this fire has mow been settled 
enurely to the directors’ satisfaction. 


This delay in settlement of the insurance 
claim clearly hampered trading throughout 
the year under review. Processing is now in 
full production, so I am now able to say 
from the trend of trading in the year 1950-51 
that the company is going forward to its 
original profit-earning basis. 

Your subsidiary companies naturally felt 
the effect of the parent company’s difficul- 
ties, and in the circumstances I consider their 
results are satisfactory. Your subsidiary com- 
rany in South Africa is making good 
progress. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 


Your company, like all other members of 
the timber trade, has suffered from Govern- 
ment controls, but for some time now our 
trade has been granted partial freedom in 
buying. Several sources of supply are now 
open for us to negotiate our own purchases ; 
hard-currency countries and countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, of course, being forbidden. 


This has meant some improvement to the 
trade, although it is well for the public to 
know that these foreign suppliers are in a 
position to demand their own prices, and 
their prices are very much higher now than 
they were a year ago. This position would 
have been the same, however, in these direc- 
ee if Government buying had con- 
unued, 


I feel that the public are liable to misin- 
lerpret_ that now the trade is partially 
allowed to carry on its own buying, selling 


prices in the United Kingdom are very much 
higher. This is not so; it is merely the cir- 
cumstances of demand being much greater 
than supply, a position of which the Govern- 
ment were and still are fully aware. 


The demand for processed timbers is 
greatly increasing, and your company, with 
its extended connections where freedom of 
buying is allowed, is fortunately in a position 
to procure the necessary raw materials for 
its increased trading. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE PROPOSALS 


The directors, as you know, have had 
under consideration the wishes of the share- 
holders as to the possible reorganisation of 
the capital structure of the company ; in con- 
sequence they propose for your consideration 
a revision of the capital reserves to increase 
the ordinary share capital by the sum of 
£40,000 and the distribution of these addi- 
uonal shares to the shareholders. The recom- 
mendations the necessary resolutions 
applicable will be laid before you for your 
approval today. 


Preference shareholders will readily notice 
that the directors have given every con- 
sideration to them by the allocation of four 
fully paid ordinary shares for every two pre- 
ference shares they hold. They will, there- 
fore, enjoy the benefits of this distribution 
with the ordinary shareholders ; in exchange 
for which your directors recommend the sur- 
render by the preference shareholders of their 
participating mghts as at present existing in 
the company’s articles of association. I feel 
you will agree that the distribution of 
ordinary shares very reasonably compensates 
preference shareholders for the rights they 
surrender. 


We are almost at the end of another year 
of the company’s trading, and figures for the 
period of nine months, ending December, 
1950, distinctly show the upward trend in the 
company’s trading that I have already inti- 
mated to you. This also applies to the trading 
of the subsidiary companies, and I consider 
that the extreme difficulties under which the 
company has been trading in the past two 
years have now been almost surmounted, and 
the future years appear to be definitely more 
hopeful than the past two years. Your 
directors are aiming to lay before you the 
accounts for the year ending March, 1951, at 
an early date following this meeting, subject, 
of course, to any unforeseen circumstances 
arising. 


CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting the chairman said: 
Comments are often made in the press re- 
garding amounts paid to directors: may I 
say that regarding your company the direc- 
tors are full-time working directors. For 
many years it has been the policy of your 
board to encourage the staff to become direc- 
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tors of the company. This policy has pro- 
vided you with a board of directors who 
possess a thorough practical knowledge of 
their trade in their respective categories and 
the misfortune that happened to your com- 


pany through the disastrous fire was 
primarily overcome by this asset and the 
keenness and energy shown by them, and 
al.» by the staff and employees of the com- 
pany. I am proud to refer to and thank them 
on your behalf. Your company having now 
reverted to its normal activities, I feel sure 
that the next accounts to be laid before you 
will be far more satisfactory than those before 
you today. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
at separate class meetings and a subsequent 
extraordinary general meeting resolutions 
were. passed reorganising the capital structure 
and amending the rights of both classes of 
shareholders. 





KILLINGHALL (RUBBER) 
DEVELOPMENT 


DIVIDEND OF 40°, 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
this company was held on February 21st in 
London, Mr. Jack Addinsell, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 

Profit for the year, before deduction of 
tax, amounted to £32,960, showing an in- 
crease of £12,284, mainly accounted for by 
additional revenue from tin tribute, amount- 
ing to £4,564, and increased profits from 
rubber of £6,276. An interim dividend of 
10 per cent. was paid on August 31st last ; 
£15,928 has to be paid in taxes, and the 
board recommend a final dividend of 30 per 
cent, 

Subject to there being sufficient labour and 
to security conditions, the programme pro- 
vides for repianting a further 90 acres in 
1951. There has, however, been a serious 
shortage of field labour during the year, and 
while the position has been partially met by 
mechanical methods of upkeep, there are still 
arrears of clearing up to be completed, and 
the rate of progress over the next few months 
will determine what new replanting is under- 
taken during the current year. 

The outlook is promising provided no mis- 
fortunes arise as a result of the emergency 
situation. Benefits should be derived from 
the higher prices for rubber, although there 
must be some reduction in crop as a result 
of areas cut out for replanting, and the in- 
creased rate of export duty has to be taken 
into consideration. The revenue from our 
tin interest should show increase, subject to 
the high prices for this commodity also 
continuing. 





NOTICES 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


_ NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the Bank 
"il be closed from March 14th to March 27th, both days inclusive. 


T. T. K. ALLAN 


% Bishopsgate, London, B.C.2. 
bruary 27, 1951. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR 


General Manager. from October 1, 1951 


the undersigned, from whom further parti 
not later than March 24, 1951 





MARKET RESEARCH 


An exceptional 0 idly expanding Market 
Research Department of a ational Sg toson y gaufacturer. 
er is required with market research 


Assistant 1. ae of a nationall 


xperience, capable of rolling 

énd all other forms of research, including the writing of comprehen- 
of past experience and 

or economics, All replies will be 


‘ive reports, Please 
‘ly qualifications in Su 
Weated in the strictest confidence.—Box 592. 


stating details 


NFORMATION Bulletins, Journals of Societies or Institutions: 
di a of text for 
Inquiries from embassies, literary, 

—Box 589. 


» layout and finalisation 


dies, 


consumer surveys, 





OUNG MAN (3%), 
engineering shop floor e 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer or 
Lecturer in the Department of Economics. Preference will be given 
to candidates with some specialist knowledge of Economic Theory. 
The salary of an Assistant Lecturer is é : 
of a Lecturer is £550 x £50 — £1,100 p.a. In addition there will be 
F.S.S.U. benefits and family allowances, 


x £50 — £500 p.a, and 


The appointment will date 
Twelve copies of the — ication should reach 
ars may be obtained, 


“KENNETH LAWRENCE 
Secretary and Registrar. 


OR SALE.—Economist, bound volumes from January, 1939, to 
June, 1942; unbound copies from July, 1942, to December, 1948 
(18 copies missing).—Offers to Box 587. 


ee 


LI.A. student, five years’ 
rience, at present in rut as progress 


B.Se,(Econ,), 


chaser, seeks post with possibilities, pref, near London.—Box . 


rinter. 
1 and 





CONOMIST end statistician, writing ability, i 
trade association work and negotiating with high business 
executives, good war record, seeks change.--Box 593. 


long experience 


y; 


‘ 





y ATO BAN 


Head Office: 


EDINBURGH 
€sTO. 


7 TAN 


Branches throughout 
SCOTLAND 








LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 





THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 


UNIVERSITY OF HONGKONG 

Applications are invited for the post of PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS, 

Emoluments (for a married membér of the staff normally resident 
outside Hongkong or China, and inclusive of allowances): £2,127 
x £0 — £2,377 p.a, - te 

Applicants should be Honours graduates in Economics of British 
Universities with appropriate academic qualifications and experience, 
and should be prepared to take up the post by September, 1951. The 
Profeasor of Economics is also Head of the Department of Economics 
and Political Science, - 

First-class sea passages and furnished houses or flats at reasonable 
rentals are provided for expatriate staff. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Squats, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications is April 20, 1951. 


“FOURTEEN NEW ADVERTISERS. 


have entrusted us with their plans during the st two years, 
Their earlier hesitations are forgotten in the fuller appreciation 
of the benefits that progressive advertising can bestow. 


ROBERT BRANDON AND PARTNERS, LIMITED 


ns and Public Relations, 
47 Ibemarie Street. London, W.i. 


THE BOND STREET STAMP AUCTIONS 


The H. R. Harmer Saleroom is the Mecca of all serious Philatelists. 
The auctioneers of the ‘“‘ Hind’ and *‘ Rooseveit’”’ Collections invite 
you to contact them if you have fine stamps or Collections for dis- 
posal. If yuu wish to buy, write for Catalogue subscription blank, 
Airmail editiens of Catalogues are available six to seven weeks in 
advance of Sales, To all serious Philatelists, the H. R. Harmer 
Service is indispensable. 


H. Kk. HARMER, LTD., 39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Te No.: MAY, 0218, Cabies: “ Phistamsel London,” 








ITERARY LUNCHEON arranged by the London Conservative 

4 Union at 12.30 p.m. in the York Hall of the Caxton Hall, S.W.1, 
on Tuesday, March > Mr. Roy Harrod. will taik on his new book, 
“ The Life of John ynard aero The Chair will be taken by 
the Rt. Hon. Richard Law, M.P. Tickets at 5s, each, including 
buffet lunch, may be obtained from Mr Humphrey Berkeley, Trafalgar 
House, 9 Whitehall, S.W.1. 


DVERTISER (British) seeks administrative post requiring 


4 al ey knowledge international ot trade and commerce i 
om rience import/export ee viel t 'S caer ee ‘and 
expe arisi ou i 

Lendon and residence Europe.—Box B91, r " ight 








SSISTANT SECRETARY.—British Nylon Spinners Limited have 
an immediate vacancy for an Assistant Secretary at their He: 

Office at Pontypool, Monmouths' Candidates, aged over 

should be Barristers or Solicitors of ou ding ability with a com- 
mercial flair and previous lence in. or commerce, . This 
in a senior appointment witch. i | penntonahse and will cory salary 

prospects rank and seepens 
position.—Write to Personnel Manager, Pontypool. - 


0 
Aeon ARE INVITED for a senior position in a well- 


company ee in the manufacture of propri 

bulk chemicals, detergents, sterilising-agents, etc. This ‘a = 
position patag created to relieve the Director, who is also 

Sosa calle toro an sali and inttiati bine ak 

ve, 

with existing senior staff, some of whom have had long service with 
the company. réquired include comprehensive 
experience of distribution, marketing and general 
control at management level, The will provide outstand 
oe muy Len hie 4 ith tall details ee 
experience and qualifications, to Box . Cee & 


Sere Ee ee em rg poke Bi 
O matter what product you have to offer, you will achi 

Livagr oneal enlargement of your Market, through edetive adver 

57/61, Mortimer Street?—Museum 5050, n and Co,, Ltd., 








OR SALE.—Economists, 1946 (two missing), 1947 (three miss . 
__ 1948 and 1949 complete, 1950. (two missing).—Offers to Box S68 











at 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W.l. U.S. Representative: 'R. S. Farley ti 


THE ECONOMIST, March 3, 1951 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A_course of two lectures on “* The Indivi ie 
be delivered by Professor Sir Alexander Gee ane the State” yy 


on March Yth and 12th at London School of Economics age o.)." 
tie 


Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, March 9); The 
vidual and the State in Adam Smith; March 12th: The Indi ne Indi. 
the State in Friedrich List. 2 vidual ang 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.  - 
JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Regisiry, 








ete 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER ag 
JOIN | SECRETARIES OF APPOINTMENTS BOARD 


Applications are invited for the two posts of Joint Sap 
ot the Appointments Board vacated by the ‘appointment ai thes ent 
Secretary to an industrial post and’ by the impending retirereor 
the other Joint Secretary. Candidates should be under the — of 
40 years anc it is nuped to appoint one Secretary with experts : 
of a scientific and industrial nature and one with knowlede. 
administrative careers. A Sala degree is desirable. Suis.” 
from £35t to £1,200 per annum according to age and experience a 
is hoped that, in one case, the officer could take up duty in Aprii, 
and the second in Augusi/September, Applications should be sal 
not later than March 15, 1951, to the Registrar, the University. yy, 
chester, 13, from whom further particulars may be obtained 








THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the st of LECTU ; 
ECONOMICS with special interests in the field of sconamie aad 
industrial organisation, Salary stale £500 to £1,100 per annum, wit: 
membership of the F.S.8.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme 
Initial salary according to qualifications and experience.—Applics- 
tions should be sent not later than March 381, 1951, to the Registrar 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom further particulars ani 
forms of application may be obtained, . 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
THE DURHAM COLLEGES 


Applications are invited for the of LECTURER Iy 
ECONOMICS which will be vacant in October, 1954. 

The salary scale attaching to the Sppeintment will be £500 rising 
by annual Increments of to £1,1 and the initial salary wil 
be fixed at a point on the scale according to the qualifications and 
onpes ns of the successful candidate, but it will not im any cas- 
excee . 

Further particulars may be obtained from The Secretary, 38 North 
Bailey, Durham, to whom applications should be sent as soon as 
possible, 





NGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY require one mathematician, 
44% one mathematical physicist and one physicist with som 
mathematical ability, with first or second-class honours degrees, for 
posts at a new research and development centre on the Nottingha:- 
shire Oilfield. The work will involve theoretical investigation of the 
movement of fluids in oil reservoirs and problems connected wit 
recovery of oil. Methods and — will be developed for 
electrical recording at surface of a wide range of physical observa- 
tions on oil and -bearing formations penetrated in deep wells. 
The observations include resistivity of formations, radio-acitivity, 
temperature, pressure, velocity, well diameter, etc. The equip- 
ment will also be used for actuating sample devices and ial 
bottom hole instruments, The mathematician will be conce witli 
oil reservoir future duction performance and the mathematica! 
phyatciat with the allied survey research and development work 

e physicist will be ble for interpretation of records and 
laboratory experiments, th electrical and physical, bearing 00 
interpretation, Men with some years’ practical experience of 
ay Be goin | for b 4g we latter id be prepared 10 £0 

Applican rom years 

x months. 


abroad for ods extending to 
Write, citing full detaile and quoting Department M.14i5, to 


Box 6152, at 191 Gresham House, E.C.2, 


PpuBLic Company requires solicitor or qualified accountant, with 
creative bent, preferably under 30, to train for an execitiv? 
position in entertainment The post offers considerable 
arope for advancement. Please give details of qualifications, age,“ 
—Box 





N EXECUTIVE or Personal Assistant to Managing ine 

Vacancy sought by single man, aged 30. B.Com.(Hons.). Gra 
ILA. Broad ma ment and consultancy experience ; war com 
mission, Opportunity more important than location. Preferesc 
small or ium-sized firm.—Box 583. 


Fr taal erlang enn LT 
N° Capital Depretiation and a return of 2% per ont. _— = 
by the area Cicten aaa Walham Green Bullding Society. Write 
for Leaflet F to 110-112, Kings Road, Chelsea, S. vs. 
OOK Lists: Please ask for our lists of secondhand oot 
books, pecitying your subjects.—W. Heffer & Sons, Lid., 


ee 





Cury, Cambri 








Postal 
Tuition for 


The London University B.Sc, Zeon. Degree = & 


residence. Yi ee under the 
guidance o Wolsey Hal st 1694) Tees are resonable, end Yt Pi Y 
dithiviticbabinticionrltsaeiithichtpigadie dan -akaeiant—nme 


iblished j Rcon Newsraren. ~~ 
» Ill, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday. March 3, 199% 

















